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The most stirring manuscript discovery of the Christian centuries perhaps 
is that which now comes to us from the caves of Qumran in the Wilderness 
of Judea. No wonder that one European scholar commented on the interest 
aroused as the “Dead Sea-Scroll Madness?’ The Editor calls attention to the 
more important books on the subject up to the present year—with some 
comments on its importance for contemporary thought. 


Professor D. Luther Evans, of the Philosophy Department, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in The Pivotal Point of Idealism defends the persistence of idealism 
from the standpoint that man cannot be understood apart from his response 
to ideal and factual data known as values; that desire for sharing ideals and 
feelings which provide a sound philosophy for peace and good w ill above all 
in an intuitive communion with the cosmical mind by which he is able to 
transcend the limitations of humanistic knowledge. 


Some time before Dr. B. A. G. Fuller died (March 15, 1956 at Taxco, 
Mexico), he prepared this autobiography for the Book of the Sixty-five Club 
of the University of Southern California. Professor Fuller’s account of his 
life, intensely interesting, is more or less an apology for his agnosticism 
somewhat modified by his sense of humor. He was proud of calling himself 
the advocatus diaboli of a personalistically-minded School of Philosophy. 
He wrote the most popular of contemporary texts on The History of 
Philosophy. 


The poem Evergreens is by Mrs. Dora M. Pettinella of New York. 


In the article Typee and Blithedale, Miss Lillian Beatty discusses the efforts 
of Hawthorne and Melville to meet the challenge to modern civilization in 
the Utopian life of the “noble savage,’ with its absence of war and competi- 
tion, yet with inherent weaknesses from lack of moral convictions, Miss 
Beatty is Assistant Professor of English at La Sierra College, Arlington, 
California. 


In his article The History of Historiography, Dr. T. Foster Lindley, of the 
University of Connecticut, describes the advances made in the writing of 
history through improvement in writing tools, such as printing, communi- 
cation, general literacy, and new knowledge of the past. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany ali manuscripts. 
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THE WATERSHED OF TIME 

€ What traveler across the Rockies feels no thrill, 
at reaching the Canadian summit, in noting the 
division of waters between the two great oceans? 
€ There is, however, a division between the 
here and the there vastly more significant yet 
unnoticed because continuously repeated. This 
is the “now” which Heim has called “The water- 
shed of time?’ 

€ The Past is signed, sealed, and delivered, for- 
ever irrevocable. Its persistence lies only in what 
it has taught, or else has mistaught us. 

€ We are continually lulled into foolish illusions 
of permanence—permanence of evil, of disorder 
and wrong, which persist in human society only 
by the complacency of human hearts. 





€ Physics now teaches that matter itself, which 
we have considered the supreme unchangeable, 
is but a swiftly succeeding series of events, whose 
continuity of meaning we create. Reality is not 
something being, but something happening. 
€ If this be true of senseless matter, how much more true of 
living, self-conscious spirits! 
€ Here in deathless reality lies our one contact with eter- 
nity, our one chance to create, for life is not so much in 
being as in becoming. Human consciousness is a gift of 
unique possibilities with new sets of relationships. 


@ Past failures, mistakes, and sins are atoned not by regrets 
but by new life. “Go and sin no more” was the one require- 
ment of the Great Teacher. 


© This principle is as true in the field of history as it is in 
human experience. Tomorrow's history is decided in these 
Eternal Nows. The changed world begins in the hearts of 
living men. Thence first must be swept away the miasmas 
of a wicked and disjointed world, and no individual is so 
obscure as to escape a personal responsibility. 


© We stand at the watershed of Time. 














“Sea-Scroll Madness”! 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





—— MADNESS was the phrase used by 
Dr. David Flusser, a distinguished scholar from Prague, concerning 
the late manuscript discoveries in the Wilderness of Judea. This 
opinion may be qualified in the general mind by its absoluteness. 
He is said to have stated, “The Christians are crazy; the Jews are 
crazy also; me, I am not crazy 
Even though such a statement might indicate a low state of sanity 
in the scholarly world, superficially it looks as if Dr. Flusser had a 
talking point, for no less than three hundred eighty-four books and 
articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls had appeared by November 1955 
in the bibliography of Dr. Burrows. Father Graystone, writing 
about the same time, sets the number at seven hundred. Yet only a 


fragmentary portion of the manuscripts has been translated. One 


scholar has estimated complete translation to be the work of fifty 
years. 

Under such circumstances modesty would seem to dictate silence 
on the part of this Editor, but popular interest has been aroused to 


'D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, Qumran Cave, 1 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955). 

Burrows, Trever, and Brownlee, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monastery, 2 vols. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, 1951). 

Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, Viking Press, 1955). 

A. Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford, Blackwell, 19§2). 

A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1955), $2.50. 

Geoffrey Graystone, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ (New York, 
Sheed & Ward, 1956), $2.50. 

F. L. Sukenik, Editor, The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University (Jerusalem, The 
Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 1955). 

Edmund Wilson, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (New York, Oxford Univ ersity Press, 
1955). $3.25. 

“Les chrétiens sont dérangés. Les juifs sont dérangés aussi. Moi, je ne suis pas dérangé! 
... Tout le monde est mégillotmane!” Wilson, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea, pp. 80, 83. 
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such a pitch that silence might be interpreted as indifference. Besides 
this, extravagant theories are almost daily set forth both by scholars 
and by sectarian propagandists, which need to be judged in ways 
unrelated to the linguistic facts discoverable by the scholars. The 
sectarians have already gathered on the fragmented carcass like 
yellow jackets on the picnic ham, striving to carry away such theo- 
logical delicacies as suit their taste. Though we do not desire to join 
that number and cannot presume to judge matters which only lin- 
guists are competent to decide, there are issues not dependent upon 
textual criticism. The only apology the Editor can offer for joining 
the madness of the hour is to plead the fact that his doctoral thesis 
of fifty years ago was written in Hebraics, involving such present 
items of the Scrolls as were then available: Isaiah, Habakkuk, Dan- 
iel, Ethiopic Enoch, and other eschatological material. The title of 
the thesis was “The ‘Transition from Prophecy to Apocalypse: A 
further excuse exists in the fact that the editorial desk is now cov- 
ered by an accumulation of books on the Dead Sea Scrolls demand- 
ing reviews and which are too important to be neglected any longer. 
Obviously so little is yet known of the actual contents that the most 
learned of scholars speak with modesty, awaiting further information. 


First of all, there is the Wilderness of Judea itself, known by 


name to every reader of the Bible, center of geographic interest, and 
yet relatively so little known in relation to the climactic period of 
Christian origins. Even the Greek of the New Testament has been 
a problem up to the present generation. Whence was its simplicity 
as compared with classic Greek? This knowledge came with the dis- 
covery in Egypt from the beginning of the Christian era of business 
letters which disclosed the fact that the Gospels were written in the 
simple Greek of commerce. Departure from the classic style had led 
to the assumption that none of the Disciples could have originated 
the Gospels. Much overlooked has been the peculiarly profound 
influence of Greek culture in the cities of the Decapolis which sur- 
rounded the Sea of Galilee. These cities contained the marble baths, 
temples, and stadia common to Greek culture. Gadara, where Jesus 
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healed the demoniac, was the birthplace of Philodemus, the Epi- 
curean poet, whose beautiful villa at Pompeii has been uncovered to 
reveal a rare library of Epicurean manuscripts. The poet Meleager, 
philosopher and anthologist (ca. 60 B.c.) was born in Gadara, and - 
likewise Theodorus the rhetorician, tutor to the Emperor Tiberius 
Caesar. In nearby Ascalon was the home of the Stoic philosopher 
Antiochus, teacher of Cicero, as well as the birthplace of the gram- 
marian Prolemeus. At times even Plato was rumored as coming from 
this region. These facts have importance in throwing light on the 
general culture prevalent in the province at the time of Christian 
origins—facts hidden by the common description of Palestine as “the 
most obscure of Roman Provinces,’ which it evidently was not. 
That Jesus was not unacquainted with at least the externals of 
Greek civilization may be indicated by his response to those Greeks 
who “came seeking” Him, and it is more convincing if the recently 
renewed suggestion proves true concerning the early date of the 
Fourth Gospel. His word addressed to the Greeks would be appre- 
ciated by men versed in the Mysteries, in the declaration of victory 
through sacrifice: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me?” The breadth of this tolerant appreciation, so for- 
eign to the Pharisee, was also indicated in His attitude toward the 
Samaritan woman who was astonished that He, a Jew, would speak to 
her, and again, after He had tested her faith, to the Syrophoenician. 
Neither was “The Wilderness of Judea” so remote as pictured 
in popular thought. Remoteness was a matter of topography rather 
than of distance. It was the place of easy escape for criminals as well 
as for religious hermits, for revolutionaries and outcasts. Here, 
whether or not he was one, John the Baptist came forth in Essene 
garb, the skin of beasts, conforming to Essene practice, and living 
on the providence of the desert, locusts and wild honey, and pro- 


claiming the message of Isaiah: “The voice of him that crieth in the 


wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord?” In his baptizing, how- 


‘John 12:32. 
‘Isaiah 4o: 3. 
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ever, he seems not to have practiced the exclusiveness of the Essenes. 
When Jesus approached him for baptism, he was unequivocal in his 
proclamation of Jesus’ Messiahship. This evidently produced a pro- 
found reaction, for, we are told, Jesus spent forty days in this same 
wilderness in prayer, fasting and meditating over the meaning of 
this call and the method oi its fulfilment. All of these facts should 
be kept in mind if the complete significance of the recent discoveries 
in the Wilderness of Judea are to be rightly assessed. 

The story of the discovery and the circumstances attending do 
not need rehearsal here, for they are now the common property of 
the reading public. The accompanying list of books gives all the 
details as known up to the end of the year 1955, but these are con- 
tinually being augmented as the thousands of shreds and patches of 
manuscript are being assembled and translated. Great credit 1s due 
to Dr. John C. Trever, the American scholar directing the work of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund at the time, for his immediate rec- 
ognition of the importance of the discoveries in the face of con- 
trasting opinions of other scholars. His early opinions have been 
borne out, particularly with reference to the date, and his prompt 
action was important in bringing a portion of the manuscripts to 
America. The book by Burrows, ‘Trever, and Brownlee was among 
the first to appear, and the later book by Burrows gathers up the 
widest amount of information so far, taking in those later discov- 
eries which far surpass in quantity the early ones. Burrows brings 
out clearly the points of contrast between the doctrines of the 
manuscripts and those of Christianity. 

Barthélemy discusses the formulary of the “sacred meal” in rela- 
tion to the Last Supper and calls attention to the prominent role of 
expiation in the thought of the Qumran material. In this work there 
are thirty-five full-page plates illustrative of the text. 


Dupont-Sommer has raised perhaps the greatest number of sug- 


gestive interpretations and a considerable storm of protest from the 
literalists. 
Sukenik, of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, has paid spe- 
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cial attention to the Thanksgiving Scroll, a collection of psaims or 
hymns, as having been very probably authored by “the Teacher of 
Righteousness” himself, forced into exile by “the Wicked Priest’ 
He dwells on the sacred nature of the Jewish Genizah as the recep- 
tacle of outworn manuscripts and supplies fifty-eight plates of pho- 
togravures with the lacunae filled in from the Masoretic text, greatly 
increasing its value. 

Father Graystone presents a logical discussion of the possible 
bearing of the discoveries upon Christian faith and does it in a very 
sound and liberal way. We cannot quite join him in his belief that 
John the Baptist had no connection with the Qumran community 
at any time. Sometimes the Dissenter becomes the most ardent of 
all opponents, and John announced himself as a ‘reformer?’ 

Edmund Wilson, the brilliant news correspondent, though men- 
tioned last, has been the foremost of all in bringing the attention of 


the general public to the appearance of this greatest of all manuscript 


discoveries; first in an article appearing in The New Yorker,’ then 
expanded into a book which is among the best sellers. His work is 
important for its readability, its understanding of issues involved, 
and its suggestiveness. 

Met at first by almost universal doubt, and assumed by some to 
be a hoax, the genuineness, originality, and date of the manuscripts 
is now generally conceded—the date between the second century 
B.c. and the first century a.p. The disclosures made and yet to be 
made can scarcely unsettle genuine faith and will affect only those 
idolaters of verbal infallibility who have little mind to the actualities 
of religion. So far there has seemed to be very faithful confirmation 
of the accepted Scriptures. The arguments of the infallibilist are 
gone with the wind as they have been for a long time with reflective 
masters of language. The semantic dream of ironclad and identical 
meanings for individual minds may now be left to the maunderings 
of logico-positivists. 

We undertake no discussion of textual criticism. The possible 


“The Scrolls from the Dead Sea” May 14, 1955, Pp. 45-119 
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upsetting of ideas, by facts not yet discovered, makes any theory 
tentative when applied to literalism. Father Graystone ts very sound 
in his assertion that the Gospels and the words of Jesus are not to 
be considered as in vacuo, unrelated to the thought and writings of 
the age. If the manuscripts can give us a clearer picture of those 
times, we may be refreshed with something of wonder and surprise 
such as moved the first Disciples who “beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father,” in its contrast with the pre- 
vailing watchwords of the day. Nothing is to be lost from new light 
upon the human aspect of the Incarnation. It may be that Jesus re- 
ceived his first mature conception of his call in the startling words 
of John the Baptist, that “reed shaken with the wind?’ John’s testi- 
mony seemed confirmed to Him as the very voice of God out of the 
blue, and sent Him into the forty days of seclusion in the adjoining 
wilderness. Here the inner conflict raged over the meaning of the 
call and the method by which it might be accomplished. Should 
He try to win the approval of the multitude by casting Himself 
unharmed from the temple heights or by the magic of stones made 
bread? Or should He through the power of demonic means attempt 
the restoration of a political kingdom to Isracl and so gain a benevo- 
lent sovereignty of “all the kingdoms of the world?’”* The decision 
was the weightiest in its effect of any ever made by human being, 
and the uniqueness of Jesus is proved by that decision. 

The decision was that He was called to fulfil the prophecy con- 
cerning the Suffering Servant of Isaiah. But it must be observed that 
His interpretation of that prophecy differed utterly from that gen- 
erally received by the men of His generation. The Suffering Serv- 
ant who was “wounded for our transgressions, . . . bruised for our 


9% 


iniquities,” in whose chastisement was our peace, represented not 


only the vicarious suffering of the servant of God, not only the 


principle of the reformation of society, not only the basis of the 


kingdom of God, but the very nature of God Himself. Pursue this 


"John t:14. Matthew 11:7 


‘Matthew 4:8 ‘Isaiah 53:5 
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thread through His public utterances and His parables, and His own 
self-consciousness, and there is discoverable an increasing realiza- 
tion of this truth. As no other religious teacher that ever lived, He 
conceived God to be no respecter of persons but equally interested 
in the sordid, the poor, the criminal, the outcast, the despised and 
rejected of men. To the Pharisee there could be no greater heresy 
than this, and it is still heresy to many who claim to be followers of 
Christ. He taught that the nature of God was love—love bestowed 
in equal measure upon the unthankful and the evil as well as upon 
the righteous. As the unworthiness of the creature increased so also 
did the Divine solicitude. Men were to be loved, because this—not 
force, threats, not compulsion—was the only way to moral regen- 
eration. Here was a power of restitution which outbid the deepest 
fears of Hell itself. Only goodness for the love of goodness was real 
moral rehabilitation. For this result God Himself would not hesi- 
tate to suffer, since such sharing in the world’s suffering was God’s 
means of moral creation. This was Jesus’ unique conception of the 
character of God: a father who might be grieved over his son’s way- 
wardness, but could not be divorced from Him. The Lost Sheep, 
the Lost Coin, the Lost Son became the most intense interest of the 
shepherd, the housewife, the father. Jesus came to call not the right- 
cous but the sinners to repentance, and it was the pious and high- 
class people who rejected his interpretation of Divinity. However, 
He did not, because of this principle, reject or scorn the rich, the 
tax-gathering publican, the officer, or the nobleman. All came under 
the same rule—equally dear to God. 

The world is still under the concept of reform by the power of 


police: police power exercised not merely for the protection of the 


innocent, which is necessary, but with the idea that threats of ven- 
geance will have power to reform society, Such is the precarious 
trust of the world’s present hour. Moral revolution has not taken 
place in any man until he begins to love integrity, honesty, right- 
eousness for their own sake. Such was the revolutionary concept 


arrived at in the Wilderness temptation. 
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This principle, and the perfect devotion to it, is the unquestion- 
able proof of Divinity in the flesh and should settle the question 
whether Jesus was a member of the Qumran sect which taught 
hatred of all men of opposing opinions. If He used any of their 
practices or words, it was to give them new and contrasting mean- 
ing. They practiced asceticism and men complained that He “came 
eating and drinking’ They admitted men to their fellowship only 
under the taking of oaths of secrecy. He preached to the multitudes 
in the fields. They considered themselves divinely “elected” and set 
apart from all others; He called to his fellowship all who would 
come. His emphasis was never on the form, which was an object 
of worship to them, but to Him was ever upon the spirit. 

It would appear thac Christianity became later obsessed by many 
of the ideas that are to be found in the practices of Essene and Phari- 
see. Tradition carried into the new church a whole brood of ideas 
foreign to the spirit of Jesus: Judaism’s God of wrath, an elected 
few, persisted in by Christian institutionalism, predestined in spite 
of themselves, angelology, demonology, bibliolatry, a hell of fire 
and brimstone, deadly hatred of all dissenters, until these nonessen- 


tials supplanted in the popular mind most of the essentials of genu- 
ine religion. There has been an unholy ambition to keep out of 
heaven all but a select few, chosen for their opinions, rather than for 


their practice, and some with the ardor of zealots would satisfy the 
Divine Providence of the universe with the salvation of the hundred 
and forty-four thousand. ‘To read its own condemnation, Christen- 
dom needs only to look back to the example set by their Founder 
to whom had come a growing consciousness of His own fulfilment 
of the Divine commission: a consciousness of unity with the Divine 
Will which led Him to reply to His Disciples when asked “show 
us the Father”: “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father?’”’ If 
they were unable to discover God in human personality, the one 
place where human eyes could best behold Him, where should they 


John 14:9. 
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ever find Him? The human soul is the one place for the Incarnation 
of the Divine Spirit. Find Him here or lost! 

And now the world hangs poised before a dread alternative. 
Increase of deadly power to a universal degree has shown the moral 
and spiritual regeneration of man to the spirit and character of the 
Man of Nazareth as the only alternative to a general return to bar- 
barism or even to universal destruction. Faith in our fellow men 
must replace distrust; benevolence must take the place of hatred, 
and jealous solicitude for the rights, privileges, and amenities of for- 


gotten peoples, and individuals must become our supreme care. The 
exhibition of such unselfish generosity alone can overcome the stolid 
unbeliefs of the long-oppressed. As Frances Willard once expressed 
it: “Only the Golden Rule of Christ can bring the Golden Age of 


man.’ 








The Pivotal Point of Idealism’ 


BY 


D. LUTHER EVANS 





A TRAGIC SITUATION in contemporary Ameri- 
can thought is the general indifference of philosophers to the claims 
of idealism. The works of the great thinkers of the idealistic tradi- 
tion are acknowledged as powerful influences in our cultural her- 
itage, but the acknowledgment is little more than a respectful tribute 
to the dead. Even most of the philosophers who do espouse the cause 
of idealism seem to be more concerned to show that their views are 
compatible with recent naturalistic positivism than to proclaim the 
distinctive and constructive principles of idealistic theory. If ideal- 
ism does not soon abandon its mood of apology and appeasement, 
perspectives vital to America’s intellectual and moral progress will 
fade from our national outlook. 

First of all, idealism must be rescued from scorners who miscon- 
strue its essential thesis and purpose. It must convince its tough- 
minded antagonists that it is not a roseate romanticism callous to the 
rugged actualities of brute existence. The philosophical idealist 1s 
not a timid, fastidious soul who picks out only nice and pretty things 
to think about. The world which the idealist selects for his philoso- 
phizing is the same good and bad world which everybody else must 
face. In profundity and scope idealistic metaphysics may go beyond 
the limits of rough and ready common sense, but idealists construct 
their erudite philosophies out of the same kind of stuff which Tom, 
Dick and Harry experience. Idealists are not pompous prigs who 
think that anything less than the universe in all its glory is beneath 


‘An elaboration of this article appeared in a co — e volume published by the mem 


bers of the Philosophy Department of Ohio State 
Gluck Memorial Foundation, The longer essay was discussed before the 
cussion Group at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical! 
Association, December, 1953. 
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philosophical notice. Idealists can be as philosophical about a goat 
as about a god. Idealistic speculation may end in a cosmology which 
covers the cosmos, but, like the most earthy empiricism, it begins 
with the ordinary, particular sensations of everyday life. Idealists 
are interpreters, not repudiators of the matter-of-fact world. 

Idealism cannot be reactivated by inserting the grandiose tenets 
of a Plato or a Kant into the philosophical doctrines of today. The 
historic theories of idealism emerged to meet the intellectual and 
social problems of their respective epochs. The most useful contri- 
bution of the traditional idealisms lies in their techniques, and not in 
their teachings. As Clifford Barrett said of idealism, “it is a way of 
interpreting experience, not the conclusion of a specific interpreter.” 
Proponents of positivism have no reservations in extolling the meth- 
ods of logistics, semantics, and pragmatics. | suggest another term 
which deserves prominence in contemporary methodology, namely, 
idealistics. 

The term idealistics is not meant to imply that idealists have a 
privileged road to philosophical truth. By idealistics | mean the spe- 
cial analytical and interpretive attention which idealists give to one 
component of the knowledge situation. This component, to which 
idealists give more consideration than other philosophers, is the 
knower or subjective mind. Astounded and confounded by the tre- 
mendous sweep of idealistic speculation, the average observer of 
philosophical activities fails to realize that, underlying and engen- 
dering the far-flung systems of idealism, is a simple, obvious, basic 


conviction, It is a conviction which has been repeatedly emphasized 


by the late E. S. Brightman and other contemporary idealists of the 


personalistic school. It is the bald, inescapable truth that the only 
evidence we have for the truth or existence of anything is the expe- 
rience of some conscious being. It is no idle jest that a man would 
give the whole world for his own soul, for without his soul to give 
him knowledge he would have no world at all. Like all normal 


human beings, idealists respect the existence and demands of the 


*Contemporary Idealism in America, p. 14. 
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extra-mental natural order, but deep in their hearts they like to be- 


lieve, with Alfred Noyes, that “the outward realm is but a pictured 
scroll of worlds within the soul!’ Unlike realistic philosophers, the 
idealist finds the egocentric character of knowledge to be more a 
prerogative than a predicament. However universal in scope a man’s 
ideas may be, they have their residence in his own private mind. 
Human experience may have an external reference far-reaching 
enough to touch the stars, but it is still the realm in which the indi- 
vidual soul must find its freedom and fulfilment. The idealist does 
not deny the reality of his earthly environment, but he knows that 
the kingdom of heaven is within. 

When most philosophers are analyzing the objective datum of 
knowledge, there is great need for thinkers who will attend pri- 
marily to the nature and function of the subjective mind. Idealism’s 
main job today is to bring back again into philosophical discussion 
the place in knowledge of such subjective forces as Plato’s noetic 
reason, Berkeley’s notional mind, and Kant’s noumenal self. There 
are plenty of present-day philosophers who are relating philosophy 
to physics. It is high time for some philosophers to revive the long 
profitable association between philosophy and psychology. Phi- 
losophy can never be a guide of life, if it does not study the joys, 
aspirations, and fears of the inner man. What good will it do us 
if we understand the whole world, but do not know our own souls? 
No philosophers have had greater influence on the history of 
culture than Socrates, Augustine, Descartes, Locke, and Kant, and 
each of these thinkers based his philosophical position on a critical 
analysis of the individual human mind. 

The idealist has three reasons for insisting that the knowing 
self be interpreted in terms of its fullest experience and capacities. 
In the first place, only when we understand man as a being who 
responds to ideal as well as to factual data will we appreciate the 
real character of values. In the second place, only when we realize 
that man wants to share with others his feelings as well as his ideas 
will we have a sound philosophy of peace and good will. In the 
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third place, only when man develops his power to have immediate, 
intuitive communion with the cosmical mind will he transcend the 
limits and deficiencies of humanistic knowledge. 

Let us examine briefly these three arguments for a personalistic 
perspective in philosophy. We shall consider first the status of 
values in idealistic epistemology. 

There is an old saying which goes something like this: There 
may be matter outside of mind, but if we don’t mind the matter, it 
doesn’t matter if there is. When idealists mind their world, they 
find that even the simplest knowing processes reveal meaningful 
characters in the data known. In the most rudimentary perception 
there are unifying and universalizing functions which enable the 
perceiver to apprehend the datum as a center of meanings and 
relationships. Each and every element of experience is, as A. N. 
Whitehead observed, “the concrescence of many potentials:”’ G, P. 
Adams expressed the same point in his assertion that objects per- 
ceived “are saturated and drenched with meanings which transcend 
the given: And F. H. Bradley repeats the same idea in his view 
that there is “an ideality in every finite:”® Sensa, except when they 
are described in the language of abstract analysis, are dynamic, 
value-laden, organizing forces. They can only be comprehended 
by minds which intuitively, vibrantly, and sympathetically feel the 
vitality and unity of things. Pascal and Bergson appreciated the 


ability of human feeling to represent the creative and qualitied 


nature of external data. Ernst Cassirer is another philosopher who 
believes with the personal idealists that objects of perception have 
purposive spiritual character.° 

Positivistic philosophers have no faith in the objective reality 
of meanings and values, because the basic components of experience 
out of which they construct their philosophical systems are par- 


8See Process and Reality, pp. 33, 232, 366. 
*Contemporary American Philosophy, p. 79. 
*Appearance and Reality, p. 166. 


*See Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, Il, p. 120. 
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tucular, discrete, valueless sense data. Any meanings or values which 
positivists include in their theories have their residence solely in 
the realm of human language and communication. To the positivist, 
the idealistic insight that ideals in the human mind are manifestations 
of the immanent, teleological spirit of the world is interesting 
and pleasant emotive “nonsense:’ Positivists are not the only people, 
however, who find it difficult to believe in the objectivity of mean- 
ing and value. How true of all of us is the lament of Wordsworth: 
“Little we see in nature that is ours; we have given our hearts away, 
a sordid boon?’ 

The self of idealistic epistemology is not merely a cognitive 
responder to the data of experience. The subjective mind, accord- 
ing to idealism, is equipped to note more than the spatio-temporal, 
mathematically measurable, mechanistically arranged aspects of 
reality. The knower, for the idealist, is an all-around self, a being 
with aspirations, passions, and purposes, a soul which can feel no 
contentment until it finds the ultimate ground of human hopes and 
longings. Not in analytical logic, descriptive science, or discursive 
reason, but in the inspiring insights of literature, art, and religion 
the epistemological relevance and power of ideals is most com- 
pellingly revealed. Only when a person is motivated by the ideals 
of beauty, harmony, and purpose can he be psychologically pre- 
pared to recognize the elements of design and loveliness in the 
outside world. As Royce put it, “The question, how ought I to 
conceive the real is logically prior to the question what is the real 
itself?” Ideals, when used as criteria for interpreting the actual, 
objective character of reality, are more than fancies of wishful 


imagination, norms of esthetic enjoyment, or hypotheses of prac- 


tical intelligence. For the idealist, the ideal carries so much sig - 
nificance and truth, because, as Pringle-Pattison put it, “the presence 
of the ideal is the reality of God within us?" 


"From Lectures on Modern Idealism, as quoted by W. M. Urban in Beyond Realism and 
Idealism, p. 69. 


*The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, p. 246 
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Let us pass to the idealist’s second reason for stressing the self 
as more than just an intellectualistic knower. How does idealism 
promote a community of sympathy and undersyanding? 

Not all who follow subjective criteria of thought are philo- 
sophical idealists. Escapists, fanatics, and skeptics all believe in 
personal standards of truth and value. Idealists, however, take 
seriously one norm which these others repudiate, and that is, the 
coherence theory of truth, For the idealist coherence means more 
than the correspondence of one’s ideas with external data or fidelity 
of one’s deeds to his inner ideals. It means the checking of one’s 
ideas and ideals with the thoughts and theories of other seekers after 
complete and unprejudiced knowledge. The search for an inclusive 
philosophy which transcends the limits of individual and transient 
knowledge is more than a research project conducted by a lonely 
investigator in the midst of multitudinous documents and volumes. 
It is an enterprise in which many seekers after a common, over-all 
truth willingly, honestly and bravely share their views with each 
other. The quest for truth is a social, as well as an intellectual, 
endeavor. As Josiah Royce insisted, only when individuals join 
together in “a community of interpretation” in which private errors 
are corrected and objective, synthesizing outlooks are achieved, will 
they ever begin to comprehend the richness, breadth and unity 
of knowledge. 

The idealistic community of interpretation is more than a shar- 
ing of ideas about objects and events. It calls for an interchange of 
the feelings of enjoyment, the moods of social feeling and the 
emotions of ethical aspiration which accompany the co-operative 
search for understanding. The idealist realizes that there is an 


important place in contemporary society for impersonal, scholarly 


discussions of affairs in the external world, but he also realizes that, 
to understand the deepest meanings of human life, men and women 
must share with each other their likes and dislikes, their joys and 
their sorrows, their hopes and their fears, The idealistic community 
of interpretation is, in the words of H. B. Alexander, “a living 
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understanding of comrade minds:’ It is the type of illuminating 
social experience which S. Radhakrishnan and other Indian phi- 
losophers call love, Faith in this intimate fellowship is not an idle, 
pleasant dream. It is a stern, political necessity. Only when the 
peoples of the earth share with each other the deepest longings and 
troubles of their hearts wil] they develop the mutual sympathy and 
understanding necessary for international harmony and peace. 

We are now ready for the idealist’s claim that the human self 
can find final and ultimate truth only in communion with a cosmical, 
extra-human mind, What does he mean by this claim? 

The coherence theory of truth does save the idealist from the 
snare of biased subjectivism, but it does not help him to escape from 
the confines of humanism, Without some metaphysical justification 
for his ideas and ideals, the idealist’s philosophy is not different 
essentially from positivistic and pragmatic theories of truth. With- 
out any faith in a meta-human source and sanction of true know!l- 
edge, idealism is nothing more than an extended and enriched 
phenomenalism. The idealist is never satisfied merely with knowl- 
edge of the given. He always wants to know “what gives.’ When 
the idealist resorts to metaphysics, he usually seeks for a cosmical 
knower, or God, to substantiate his faith in the reality and creativity 
of finite, conscious selves. Most of the great idealists have found in 
mysticism the answers to their metaphysical queries. Idealists have 
realized more keenly than other philosophers that only when human 
minds can have immediate, instructive communication with an 
absolute, universal mind, wil! man be really certain that his thoughts 
truly reflect the ultimate purposes of things. Josiah Royce expressed 
the significance of mysticism in a few trenchant words: “We our- 
selves, and not merely other individuals, become, in God, conscious 
of what we are, because, in God, we become aware of how our 
wills are fulfilled through union with Him, and how his Will wins 
its satisfiaction only by virtue of our unique share in the whole’” 


°The World and the Individual, First Series, p. 435. 
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Mysticism, for the Western philosophical idealist, has never 
been an easy and painless escape from the woes of the world. In 
fact, in mystical experience man enters into the sufferings of the 
soul of the world. Evil, in idealistic religious theory, is not only a 
problem for human beings; it is also a problem for God himself. 
Idealism believes in a moral universe, a world in which the struggle 
between right and wrong is a real, live fight. In mystical communion 
with God man learns the duties, as well as the beauties of holiness. 

In closing I suggest a powerful social implication to be found 
in idealism’s faith in the sovereignty of the individual mind. Exer- 
cised by men with the arrogant obsessions of a Nietzsche, it can 
become a flaming dogma of anarchy and nihilism. Guided by an 
objective view of perception, a coherence theory of truth, and a 


mystical appreciation of cosmical purpose, the idealist’s belief in 


the epistemological and ethical hegemony of the self can be the 
basic principle of democracy. In a few ringing words of H. B. 
Alexander we have the crux of idealism’s faith in human freedom: 


910 


“The world’s dimension is the spirit of man! 


‘God and Man’s Destiny, p. 158. 








Apologia pro vita sua' 


BY THE LATE 


B. A. G. FULLER 





I WAS BORN in Brookline, Massachusetts, a 
suburb of Boston, March gth, 1879. At that time the part of the 
town in which I passed my childhood was almost country; suffi- 
ciently so, at least, to provide rocky woodlands, open fields and 
brooks for play, hills where we could coast and toboggan in winter, 
and ponds where we could skate. So | was almost a country boy. 
Also, in the summer we went to the seashore, so | was soon swim- 
ming and sailing. My education on the mental side also began early, 
and I fancy, at home. I cannot remember learning to read and 
write and do arithmetic, though, curiously enough, I can remember 
learning to tell time when I was three years old or so, from the 
grandfather’s clock on the landing in the staircase in my grand- 
father’s house. Schooling began in two small private affairs in 
Brookline, about which I remember very little, followed by two 
years in the public “grammar school” in Brookline, and then five 
at the Roxbury Latin School, preparing to enter Harvard. My cur- 
riculum there consisted of advanced arithmetic, algebra, plane 
geometry, elementary physics, English composition and literature, 
ancient and American history, elementary and advanced French, 
German, Latin, and Greek—a schedule that in those days was not 
supposed to overtax the brain or to suppress the individuality of the 
growing boy. Also, thanks to some Italian workmen laying the 
foundation of a new house in the neighborhood, and with an Italian 


1The Book of the Sixty-five Club, edited by Dr. Lawrence Melville Riddle, Professor 
Emeritus of French, University of Southern California. 
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grammar | had bought on my own, | knew enough Italian to skip 
the preliminary course in college and proceed at once to higher 
things. 

In college I went on for a while with Greek, German, and Ital- 
ian (reading twice over Dante’s Divine Comedy and Vita Nuova 
with Charles Eliot Norton—one of the most significant of my 
educational episodes), but by my sophomore year I had already 
concentrated on philosophy. ‘Io the history of my own opinions, 
I will turn later. I took courses with Palmer, Royce, James, Mun- 
sterberg, and Santayana. Meantime | had begun to go to Europe 
and, on my first trip, after crossing from England to Paris, discov- 
ered that I felt more at home spiritually in Latin countries than 
anywhere else—a feeling that has never changed. While in college 
I had already decided upon teaching as a career and upon philosophy 
as a subject. So, after graduating in June 1900, I entered the 
Harvard Graduate School as a candidate for an A.M. on my way 
to taking a Ph.D. Another extraphilosophical high light in my 
education at that time was listening in at courses on Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, given by Professors Weir-Smythe and Post, and reading 
those poets (without, however, preparing my lessons) from cover 
to cover. Incidentally, I have “used” Greek and Latin very little 
in later years, and never reread the Divine Comedy, but | am con- 
vinced that what you drop and forget (in other words, consign to 


your subconsciousness), is even more important in shaping life as 


a whole than what is “carried over” and used. It is a prime function 
of education, I think, to teach what is worth forgetting. My studies 
in the Harvard Graduate School were broken, first by another visit 
to Europe, which deferred the A.M. tll 1902, and then by two 
and a half years at Christ Church, Oxford, which postponed the 
Ph.D. till 1906, but netted me a B.Sc. from Oxford on the way. 
From 1906 to 1910 I was instructor at Harvard. I had also bought 
a country place at Sherborn, some eighteen miles from Boston, and 
taken to country life, riding, drag hunting with the Norfolk Hunt 
Club, gardening, etc., like a fish to water. In the fall of 1910 1 
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started off on a trip round the world, taking in India, Kashmir, 
Assam, Burma, Singapore, Java, and Japan, and returning by San 
Francisco and the C.P.R. to Montreal and Boston. I spent only a 
month at home and then was off for a winter in Paris, Italy, and 
Greece. I returned to Harvard as an instructor in 1912, which 
position I held till 1920. The imminence and then the advent of 
World War I sent me first to Camp Leonard Wood in Plattsburg, 
then the next summer to one infantry and one cavalry camp there, 
and the next, 1917, to the Officers Training Camp. There I was 
given a commission as captain of infantry and sent to the War 
College in Washington, but was almost immediately sent overseas, 
attached to the American Section of the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles, where I remained till after the signing of the treaty of 
peace. My work there was varied. I got out a daily résumé of 
military and political news, translated French, German, and Italian 
documents, acted as a sort of backstairs liaison officer between the 
American and the other sections, and ran an amateur intelligence 
bureau. In fact, if I ever wrote my memoirs of the Supreme War 
Council, I should entitle them “The Confessions of an International 
Chambermaid”” 

I was demobilized in June, 1919, and later commissioned a major 
in the Intelligence Reserve. I taught again at Harvard for a year, 
then spent a year in Sherborn writing on the first volume of my 
History of Ancient Philosophy, and then three successive winters 
in Rome, completing it. Next I was offered a job as professor of 
philosophy and teaching fellow in the Graduate School of the 
University of Cincinnati, which I held till 1930, writing the two 
successive volumes. Then followed another winter, mostly in Paris, 
with a trip to Zurich, Vienna, and Budapest. I was then invited to 
come to the University of Southern California as a visiting professor, 
stayed on as a regular one until my retirement. After finishing a 
History of Philosophy, both ancient and modern, I took a leave of 
absence for a year and went via Paris to Egypt, the Sudan, Ceylon, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Sumatra, and on the rebound visited Palestine, 
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The Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, and Greece—Greece for the second 
time. I got that trip in just in time, 1937-38. 

World War II found me too aged for military service. I was air 
warden for a time, but as I had contracted with my publishers to 
revise the History of Philosophy, 1 devoted myself mostly to that. 
In the summer of 1941 I had bought a house in Taxco, Mexico, for 
a summer place. But as philosophers were at a discount at the 
moment in the university, I took unlimited leaves of absence and 
did a laige part of the revision at the Taxco place. I now spend 
about half of my time there, as I have been retired as Professor 
Emeritus. 

Besides my books, The Problem of Evil in Plotinus, History of 
Greek Philosophy, and History of Philosophy, | have written and 
still write articles for philosophical journals. 

I have always been an independent concerning politics, eco- 
nomics, sociology, ethics, and religion. I have always tried to keep 
my mind open and flexible and “unset” with regard to all these 
subjects and free from mental and moral arteriosclerosis. This effort 
has been made easier by having really /ived—not merely traveled— 
in England, France, Germany, and Italy, and now in Mexico, and 
in the East, the Middle West, and the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, with sufficient knowledge of foreign languages and sufficient 
sympathy for foreign ways of life to feel at home everywhere | 
went, to think and “do in Rome as the Romans do;’ and to realize 
the relativity of human thought, beliefs, ideals, and behavior to 
time, place, circumstance, and temperament. 

The development and maintenance of this attitude and of the 


philosophical opinions I myself now hold—but no more than pro- 
visionally—are due doubtless in part to temperament and carly 
environment. I was an inquisitive and imaginative child, but not at 
all self-centered. I was always asking the question “why” and not 
easily satisfied with answers, but critical of them. As to the imagina- 
tion, I used for a long time, every night after I had been put to bed, 


to lie awake creating and watching a kind of continuous history of 
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strange ant-like beings—their ways of life, societies, wars, battles, 
and rise and fall of their kingdoms. The significant aspect of this 
was, I believe, that I myself did not figure consciously in this history 
at all. | was an observer only, a contemplator, with no conscious 
manipulation of the course of events, directed, so to speak, by the 
subconscious. Indeed, I see, now that the movies have been invented, 
it was all a sort of subjective movie show. The room was darkened, 
and the picture was projected on the screen, and consciously | 
was no more than a spectator at it. I neither wrote, directed, nor 
filmed the script on the conscious level. Perhaps this fits in with 
what a friend, a disciple of Jung’s, once told me—that I was an 
extroverted person. In any case, | am a contemplator rather than 
an actor by temperament, though not at all introspective, motivated 
mostly by curiosity, and with little or no wishful thinking as to 
what it may reveal. I have never had any ready-made religious or 
moral axes to grind on theological or metaphysical grindstones. 

This is probably partly due to the very liberal religious and 
moral atmosphere of my childhood. My parents attended irregularly 
the Unitarian Church, but more as a social than a religious event. 
Neither was interested in theology or metaphysics, and suppose 
both might be stamped as agnostic. Nevertheless, I said my prayers 
every night, and later was sent to the Unitarian Sunday School, 
where our teacher instructed us in the theory of evolution—then a 
bone of contention—and in the Higher Criticism of the Bible. But 
even before that, some acquaintance with natural history had 


prompted me to inform my grandmother that the story of Jonah 
and the whale could not be true, as a whale had too small a throat 
to swallow a man. To broaden my theology, I had two aunts, one a 
high, the other a low church Episcopalian. With the latter | went 
often to Trinity Church in Boston—I much preferred the Episcopal 
to the Unitarian ritual—and can remember receiving at Easter time 
pots of flowers from the hinds of Phillips Brooks, later Bishop of 


Massachusetts. 
But earlier | had strayed even from the Unitarian Christian 
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theology. I was a great reader and had already absorbed consid- 
erable classic culture from children’s books like Stories from Homer, 
Stories from Virgil, and the like. Among others I read Kingsley’s 
Greek Heroes and was greatly taken with the story of Perseus and 
especially with the passage describing the appearance to him of 


Pallas Athena and Hermes. This passage made of me a little Julian 


the Apostate. I abjured at once the Christian God and directed my 
prayers to the Greek ones, particularly to Hermes, whom I asked 
nightly to give me a pair of golden-winged sandals like those he 
wore. I also remember trying to persuade a more hardheaded little 
friend to help me construct out of a few bricks a shrine to Pallas 
Athena, and to burn a candle in it (a devotional device perhaps 
suggested by a Roman Catholic nurse) in her honor. Also, I am 
not sure but that my greasing a live toad with ‘butter with the 
intention of setting it on fire—an episode in which my mother 
intervened just in time—was not meant as a burnt offering to the 
goddess. As I never got the sandals, after a while I abandoned the 
Greek gods, but still remained apostate, now critical of the Christian 
one as well. And my prayers, still directed to the latter officially, 
simply became part of the protocol of being put to bed. However, 
theological speculations, as part of an aroused wonder about the 
nature of things, began to interest me. 

This free and selective situation enabled me to start from scratch, 
so to speak. Nothing was heresy, and I had no rigid beliefs imposed 
upon me to contend with and rebel against, as | began to think for 
myself. This, I think, was a great advantage, since, paradoxically 
enough, one remains subconsciously a slave to some degree to ideas 
from which one has had to free one’s self by conscious revolt. They 
continue to haunt one’s thinking and make it uneasy and resentful 
of what has been discarded. Another advantage for me was the 
liberal nature of my moral discipline. It was quite divorced from 
theological sanctions like sin, hell, divine displeasure, ete.—ideas | 
have since observed, in those whose childhood was subjected to 
them, to be productive of unfortunate and unnecessary guilt com- 
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plexes. Indeed, my moral education involved a curious mixture of 
the Golden Rule and the British “it’s just not done, old chap’ I was 
asked how I would like it if somebody did that to me, and reminded 
that little boys, at any rate on our side of the railroad track, just 
didn’t do such things. It worked pragmatically, and I was a reason- 
ably obedient and not too ill-behaved child. 

Still another factor that favorably counted later in my thinking 
was my father’s putting my brother and myself on our own, morally 
and intellectually, at a quite early age, and making us decide things 
for ourselves. He even frequently refused to give us advice, told 
us to make up our own minds, and did not veto our decisions even 
when he did not altogether agree with them. 

Before | went to college | had read at least two books which 
helped shape my ideas. One was Fiske’s Outlines of Cosmic Phi- 
losophy, a condensation of Spencer’s philosophy, which I took to 
immediately and passed through a Spencerian period. The other 
was James Freeman Clark’s Ten Great Religions—at least I believe 
that was the title. This acquainted me with a range of different 
theological and metaphysical hypotheses which I could approach 
with no impulse to make invidious comparisons. 

My introduction to philosophy in college was due to my 
English Composition teacher who was also my adviser. My fresh- 
man year I took the unusual preliminary courses—in history, eco- 
nomics, and the like, and, still very Spencerian, I had written a 
long theme in English Composition on the relativity of morals. The 
next year, on consulting my adviser, he referred to the theme and 
suggested that I should take the introductory course on the history 
of philosophy given by Palmer. This I did and found that it was my 
subject. From that time on I specialized in it under the teachers I 
have already mentioned. 

I have often been told that I was most influenced by Santayana. 
But I am not sure that this is the case. Royce, of whom I was 
personally very fond, influenced me tremendously in a negative 


way. He put me off, once and for all, from all varieties of idealism, 
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and in his courses I wrote thesis after thesis attacking his views. He 
always replied with lengthy written comments on my objections, 
and expressing his satisfaction that I was thinking for n.\ self. From 
him, and also from Santayana, who never expected or wanted 
agreement with his views, I inherit perhaps the conviction that it is 
the business of a teacher not to convert his pupils to his way of 
thinking, but rather to make them think for themselves, and to 
welcome criticism as evidence that they are so doing. What 
Santayana did was to help me clarify and mature my immature 
naturalistic speculations, to which disagreement with Royce had 
already given, so to speak, a shot in the arm. I found in him what 
I had all along been looking for, although my attitude toward his 
philosophy was by no means uncritical. I came, as time went on, 
to know and admire him personally. We became great friends, and 
he used to pass week ends with my mother and myself in the coun- 
try, and we had many long “unofficial” and “off the cuff” conver- 
sations on many subjects. James, too, | was very fond of and went 
often to his house, but though I agreed with much that he said— 
as, for instance, that a truly good God could never be happy as 
long as a single cockroach suffered from an unrequited love—and 
read his Varieties of Religious Experience as a supplement to the 
Ten Great Religions—1 was influenced very little by him. 

After fifty years more of metaphysical meditation, in the course 
of which I have frequently changed my mind on various points, I 
am still a realist and a naturalist, with an inclination now to emergent 
evolution as the most plausible theory about the much-disputed 
question of the relation of mind to the rest of the universe. But, 
until we get more light on that problem from the cybernetic 
researchers and the neurologists on the one hand, and the psy- 
chologists, psychoanalysts, and parapsychologists on the other, I 
consider all theological and metaphysical hypothesis—including 
naturalism—as no more than tentative and provisional. I can only 


say that to me at the moment a naturalistic interpretation of the 


behavior of the world process seems the most plausible. At the 
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same time I suspect that man, if he knew all that was going on in 
the universe, would be very much surprised, and that the more 
dogmatic, self-assured, anthropocentric and anthropomorphic his 
theological and metaphysical theories had been, the more he would 
be dumfounded by the revelation of its real nature. 


Evergreens 


By D. M. Perrineia 


A wind is humming its customary dirge 

And flowers are dying in the cold. 

The goldenrods still linger in the sun 

Though violets have gone so long ago 

To rest beneath the tall old oak 

Where blood-red leaves still flare, brazenly unaware. 
I hear the mournful song of frost-crisped leaves 
As they undress the trees 

And leave the wrens’ and robins’ nests all stripped. 
The rains have chilied the air and raindrops shine 
Like dew upon the new-washed grass 

Its impudent blade-heads waving high 

In one last effort to remain alive. 

The clouds are sailing fast, 

And runnels murmur !ow, as if their lips were numbed. 
Within the forests deep, the evergreens loom tall 
Like lords they stand, above the towering rocks, 
The world their throne. 

Autumn is but a tantalizing breeze 

That leaves them still—passionless and serene— 
Insensitive to change. They bide with time 

And feel no pain. 








Typee and Blithedale: 


Rejected Ideal Communities 
BY 


LILLIAN BEATTY 





Bccovann to the primitive or forward into 
deeper areas of thought, always man has experimented with schemes 
for escaping from the wrongs of civilization and for improving his 
social state. Typee, written by Melville in 1846, while Thoreau was 
at Walden, carries us back to the idealized simplicity and leisure of 
“the noble savage.’ In contrast, Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance, 
written in 1852, portrays a transcendentalist experiment in hard 
work and communal living and the promoting of intellectual 
aspirations. Since the two trends were prominent in the social 
idealization of the era, it is not surprising that Melville and Haw- 
thorne, who often reveal disillusionment with the prevailing society, 
should be attracted to them, Yet no matter how strong the tem- 
porary appeal, both authors had ‘n common several fundamental 
beliefs, as I shall point out later, which kept them from fully sharing 
a sympathy with any idealized state of society. 

When Herman Melville, in 1842, escaped from the hunger, 
sickness, and cruelty on board the whaling ship Acushnet, he fell 
into the society of the Typees in the Marquesas Islands, At first 
Melville was so much impressed with the simplicity and happiness 
of their society compared with the evils of civilization that he wrote: 
“Despite the disadvantages of his condition, the Polynesian savage, 
surrounded by all the luxurious provisions of nature, enjoyed an 
infinitely happier, though certainly a less intellectual existence, than 
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the self-complacent European’ Weaver calls Melville “the first 


missionary Polynesia ever sent to Christendom?” 

Melville noticed the scrupulously clean, commodious dwellings: 
he became acquainted with good-natured Kory-Kory, sympathetic 
Fayaway, and warm-hearted Marheyo; he observed the natives’ 
freedom from skin blemishes and their good health. The soft hands 
and unstudied graces of the women gave evidence that they did not 
work so much as did the women in more degraded primitive 
societies. A somewhat human touch is given to the women in that 
they went gadding and gossiping from house to house, and that a 
young damsel would decorate herself with flowers, “as if having in 
her eye some maidenly conquest:”’ At first Melville thought there 
was no marriage. Later he discovered that the girls were tattooed 
on the right hand and the left foot to indicate wedlock. Also, he 
discovered that each girl had two or three husbands, there being a 
plurality of men. Separations, which happened only occasionally, 
produced no unhappiness. 

Another appealing feature of the primitive society was that 
clothes were not much of a problem when Eden’s garb, or a garland 
of flowers, or a length of tappa, was the latest style. In contrast, 
Melville deplores women’s styles in civilized countries: 

People may say what they will about the taste evinced by 
our fashionable ladies in dress. Their jewels, their feathers, 
their silks, and their furbelows would have sunk into utter 
insignificance beside the exquisite simplicity of attire 
adopted by the nymphs of the vale on this festive occasion. 
I should like to have seen a gallery of coronation beauties, 
at Westminster Abbey, confronted for a moment by this 
bank of Island girls; their stiffness, formality, and affecta- 
tion contrasted with the artless vivacity and unconcealed 
natural graces of these savage maidens.* 
tHerman Melville, Typee (New York, Oxford University Press, The World’s Classics, 


1924), P. 153. 
*Raymond M. Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), p. 203 


' Ty pee, p. 130. 
*lbid., p. 201. 
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He even forgets his manly superiority to take a little dig at the 

men’s vanity: 
I could not avoid comparing them with the fine gen- 
tlemen and dandies who promenade such unexceptionable 
figures in our frequented thoroughfares. Stripped of the 
cunning artifices of the tailor, and standing forth in the 
garb of Eden—what a sorry set of round-shouldered, 
spindle-shanked, crane-necked varlets would civilized 
man appear!” 


Melville, who had experienced financial difficulty in our mate- 
rialistic society, appreciated the honesty of the natives. Not a 
padlock was needed in the valley. Even of those who had more 
wealth others did not appear to be jealous: 


There were no foreclosures of mortgages, no protested 
notes, no bills payable, no debts of honour in Typee: no 
unreasonable tailors and shoemakers, perversely bent on 
being paid; no duns of any description, no assault and 


battery attorneys, to foment discord, backing their clients 
up to a quarrel, and then knocking their heads together; 
no poor relations, everlastingly occupying the spare bed- 
chamber and diminishing the elbow room at the family 
table; no destitute widows with their children starving on 
the cold charities of the world; no beggars; no debtors’ 
prisons; no proud and hard-hearted nabobs in lypee; or to 
sum up all in one word—no Money!" 


The peacefulness of Typee appealed to Melville in contrast 
with the jealousy, rivalry, and family dissension in our country. 
There was no quarreling, even among the children. He comments 
that the same number in our land could not have played together 
for an hour without biting or scratching one another. Although 
there was some cannibalism between tribes, Melville thought this 
no worse than our death-dealing engines, our wars, our cruclty to 


5 bid., pp. 225-226. *lbid., pp. 156-157. 
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prisoners in solitary confinement. He decided that the Typees “deal 
more kindly with each other, and are more humane, than many 
who study essays on virtue and benevolence, and who repeat every 
night that beautiful prayer breathed first by the lips of the divine 
and gentle Jesus?” 

The willing obedience granted to Mehevi, who put on none 
of the air or dress of a dictatorial chief, was to Melville an added 
attraction of Typee society. There were no police, no courts of 
law, nor any need for them. An appreciated phase of their freedom 
was liberty of conscience. The natives did not pry into Melville’s 
religion. Although idol-worship prevailed, Melville discerned that 
the natives were in a back-slidden state: “They are sunk in religious 
sloth, and require a spiritual revival. A long prosperity of bread- 
fruit and coco-nuts has rendered them remiss in the performance 
of their higher obligations:”* 

In April, 1841, four years before the publication of Melville’s 
Typee, Nathaniel Hawthorne joined Brook Farm, a transcenden- 
talist experiment in communal living, promoted by George Ripley. 
To combine the thinker and the worker was Ripley’s avowed 
purpose. After a few hours of work each day the invigorated 
farmers would have, according to the plan, many hours to devote 
to art, music, literature, and philosophy. Dressed in homespun and 


linsey-woolsey, they went about their work while scoffers laughed 


at their ignorance of the milking of cows and the planting of beans. 
Blithedale Romance reveals in the conversation of its four main 
characters—Coverdale, Hollingsworth, Zenobia, and Priscilla—many 
of the bright hopes of Brook Farm. Coverdale, who is generally 
accepted as revealing many of Hawthorne’s personal ideas, calls 
his new hope, “the life of Paradise anew,’ and the “quest of a better 
life?” He tells of their faith and hope: 
"Ibid, p. 254. 
*Ibid., p. 224. 


*Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Blithedale Romance, ed. Charles Curtis Bigelow (New 
York, 1923), VIII, p. 6. 
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If ever men might lawfully dream awake, and give utter- 
ance to their wildest visions without dread of; laughter or 
scorn on the part of the audience,—yes, and speak o 
earthly happiness, for themselves and mankind, as an 
object to be hopefully striven for, and probably attained, 
—we, who made that little semi-circle round the blazing 
fire, were those very men... . It was our purpose—a gen- 
crous one, certainly, and absurd, no doubt, in full propor- 
tion with its generosity—to give up whatever we had 
therctofore attained, for the sake of showing to mankind 
the example of a life governed by other than the false 
and cruel principles on which human society has all 
along been based.’ 


At Brook Farm each individual, no matter what his opinion, 
had liberty to promote his own intellectual pursuits. Zenobia 
declaimed earnestly for women’s rights; Hollingsworth was forever 
busy with his plan for the reformation of criminals. That Haw- 
thorne hoped to produce something in the literary field is reflected 
in the words of Coverdale: “I hope, on the contrary, now to 
produce something that shall really deserve to be called poetry, 
—true, strong, natural, and sweet, as is the life which we are going 
to lead?" 

Putting into practice Emerson’s theory that nature, books, and 
action are three great influences for a scholar, the Brook Farmers 
took pride in thinking of the physical development that would 
result from their labor. Hawthorne jokes, “What a great, broad- 
shouldered, elephantine personage I shall become by and by!” 
More important, said Coverdale, than the physical labor was the 


spiritual insight that would be theirs: 


bid. pp. 15-16. 
MI bid., p. 14. 


'2Nathaniel Hawthorne, bay from the American Note-Books” in American Life 


in Literature, ed. Jay B. Hubbell (New York, 1949), I, p. 648 
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While our enterprise lay all in theory, we had pleased 
ourselves with delectable visions of the spiritualization of 
labor. It was to be our form of prayer and ceremonial of 
worship. Each stroke of the hoe was to uncover some 
aromatic root of wisdom theretofore hidden from the 
sun. Pausing in the field to let the wind exhale the moisture 
from our foreheads we were to look upward, and catch 
glimpses into the far-off soul of truth.”’ 


Something happened, however, between April, when Haw- 
thorne thought the milking of a cow was something to write home 
about, and June, when he was complaining: 


This present life of mine gives me an antipathy to pen and 
ink. .. . In the midst of toil, or after a hard day’s work in 
the gold-mine my soul obstinately refuses to be poured 
out on paper. .. . It is my opinion that a man’s soul may 
be buried and perish under a dung-heap or in a furrow 
of the field just as well as under a pile of money." 


Although Coverdale stayed at the farm until fall, he found that 
he had little time for the enjoyment of nature and that, instead of 
dwelling on great spiritual ideas, his cloddish thoughts were as 
blighted as the sunburnt fields. It struck him as inconsistent that 


the community which was to teach the world the evil of competi- 
tion had to rush the milk and vegetables to the Boston market early 


in the morning to get ahead of other people. “I very soon became 
sensible that, as regarded society at large, we stood in a position 
of new hostility, rather than new brotherhood?”’ Similarly, to 
Coverdale’s surprise, Sunday wasn’t kept very religiously, and 
Hollingsworth was the only one who started the day with prayer. 
Proud Zenobia cried out, “It is all self! Nothing else; nothing but 
self, self, self?’ Finally in despair she drowned herself. 


“The Blithedale Romance, p. 63. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, “Passages from the American Note-Books” in American Life 
in Literature, ed. Jay B. Hubbell (New York, tgqu), |, p. 649. 

The Blithedale Romance, p. 17. 

6] bid., p. 218. 
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It is interesting to note that the Harbinger, the organ of Brook 
Farm, commented favorably on Typee,"’ when other papers were 


giving unfavorable reviews. There were several reasons, of course, 


for Brook Farmers to appreciate the life of the lypees. Each group 


had liberty of conscience and of thought. There were no ranks of 
society. King Mchevi and George Ripley assumed no position of 
favor in comparison with other members of the society. A simple 
kind of clothing was chosen in each case, and simple food was 
plentiful enough for their need. A significant comparison that 
perhaps they did not think of is that each group had a weak religion. 

Contrasts, however, were far more evident. In the islands there 
were no quarrels, no love jealousics, no divorce, no sickness, no 
degrading of women, no mortgages, no work, no reading. At Brook 
Farm, where the intellectuals were reading Emerson and Shake- 
speare, the proposed brotherhood of love turned into a home where 
there was quarreling, pride, selfishness, jealousy in love, sickness, 
financial difficulty, wearisome labor, and a woman arguing for 
her rights. 

I think there are three fundamental reasons why Melville and 
Hawthorne did not stay in their idealized states of society. The 
first of these beliefs held in common by the two authors is that 
man must not alienate himself from society to achieve the ideal. 
Melville’s family had not made a success financially. Despite expe- 
rience in clerking, banking, teaching, and engineering, Melville 
had withdrawn to the sea because of dissatisfaction. His stories 
reflect the heartbreak that comes as a result of isolation. Redburn 
drew his hunting coat around him as a symbol of the exclusiveness 
with which he was shutting out the evil world of cruelty, swearing, 
smoking, drinking, selfishness. White-Jacket uses the same symbol- 
ism. Bartleby, because of his disillusion in the dead-letter office 
withdrew from those who would help him. Pierre isolated himself 
from the world of riches, home, mother, marriage, all for a narrow, 


individua!, dominating purpose. Israel Potter, isolated from home, 


'TWillard Thorp, Herman Melville (New York, 1938), p. exx. 
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wandered from one adventure to another. Ahab isolated himself 
from all normal pursuits to chase the white whale. Melville must 
have believed that isolation causes destruction, for all his characters 
come to a sad end, except Redburn, who, after the first shock, faced 
the evil with a sympathetic understanding rather than by shrinking 
into isolation. 

Although surface reasons for Melville’s leaving Typee may 
have been homesickness, fear of the moral menace of Fayaway, or 
just boredom with the childish simplicity of the natives, there was 
a deeper reason. Melville later taught in Pierre that one cannot 
transgress the barriers of his world without tearing the general 
fabric of the lives in which he has become involved by birth. 

Turning to Blithedale Romance, we see that its thesis, too, is that 
man should not be alienated from the natural order of life. When 
Hawthorne found that a selfish spirit of individualism had usurped 
the ideal of brotherhood, he wanted nothing more to do with 
Brook Farm. He has Coverdale say of Hollingsworth, “I began to 
discern that he had come among us actuated by no real sympathy 
with our feelings and our hopes, but chiefly because we were 
estranging ourselves from the world?’ Likewise Hawthorne put 
into Zenobia’s mouth an idea similar to Thoreau’s when he left 
Walden. “Why should we be content with our homely life of a 
few months past, to the exclusion of all other modes? It was good; 
but there are other lives as good, or better?’’ That Hawthorne 
wanted to keep a normal balance is shown in Coverdale’s rational- 
ization as he left Brook Farm: “No sagacious man will long retain 


his sagacity, if he lives exclusively among reformers and progressive 


people, without periodically returning into the settled system of 
things, to correct himself by a new observation from that old 
standpoint.” 

Hawthorne, like Melville, reflects the tragedy of isolation in 


the portrayal of many of his characters. Martha, in “The Shaker 


18] bid., pp. 52-53. WI bid., p. 165. 
20/bid., p. 141. 
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Bridal?’ grew paler and paler until she could no longer endure the 
agony of her love’s not being consummated in marriage. The young 


couple in “The Canterbury Pilgrims” were leaving the isolation of 


the Shaker settlement, whereas the disillusioned family were with- 
drawing from the world and making their way to Canterbury. 
Lady Eleanore and Ethan Brand allowed the isolation of pride to 
bring them to death. Mr. Hooper behind his black veil was pitied, 
scorned, and feared. “Rappaccini’s Daughter” shows disaster com- 
ing as a result of isolation for the cause of science. “Wakefield” 
states the moral that is in so many of Hawthorne’s stories: “Amid 
the seeming confusion of our mysterious world, individuals are so 
nicely adjusted to a system and systems to one another and to a 
whole, that, by stepping aside for a moment, a man exposes himself 
to a fearful risk of losing his place forever!” 

Both Melville and Hawthorne were in disagreement with much 
of transcendentalism, which exalted and isolated the individual. 
Melville’s “Cock-A-Doodle-Doo”’ is a satire on transcendentalism. 
Melville could not say as did the cock, “Let the world and all aboard 
of it go to pot!” He, at least, worried over it. Although Melville 
admitted Emerson’s brilliance, he wrote, “I do not oscillate in 
Emerson’s rainbow, and “These men are all cracked right across 
the brow.’* Such stories as “Earth’s Holocaust” and “The Celestial 
Railroad” make it clear that Hawthorne did not fully accept 
transcendentalism. in Mosses From the Old Manse he says that he 
“admired Emerson as a poet of deep beauty and austere tender- 
ness, but sought nothing from him as a philosopher:’** Both Melville 
and Hawthorne believed that society is too depraved for any 
transcendental scheme to succeed. 


21Nathaniel Hawthorne, “Wakefield” in Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. Austin Warren 
(New York, 1934), p. 248. 

22Herman Melville, “Cock-A-Doodle-Doo” in The Complete Stories of Herman Mel 
ville, ed. Jay Leyda (New York, 1949), p. 134. 

28Herman Melville, a jecter to Evert Duyckinck, in Herman Melville, ed. Willard 
Thorp (New York, 1938), pp. 371-372. 

*4Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mosses From an Old Manse, ed. Charles Curtis Bigelow (New 
York, 1923), I, p. 31. 
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That distrust of any scheme for improvement brings me to 
the second reason why Melville and Hawthorne did not remain in 
their idealized states of society. They had the Calvinists’ deep sense 
of evil in the world and a realization that man is unable in his own 
power to fight it. There was some difference in the approach. Mel- 
ville wanted to fight war, cruelty, flogging, selfishness, lack of con- 
fidence; yet he couldn’t learn how. On the other hand, Hawthorne 
accepted evil as a curse about which little could be done. The 
world was full of sin; nothing was sure; no reforms would succeed. 
Melville reflects these views in Ahab’s futile fight with the whale, 
in the Confidence Man’s deceptive guises, in Pierre’s struggle 
with the circumstances that engulfed him. In a letter to Haw- 
thorne, Melville says that reformers are laughing stocks, “Truth 
is ridiculous to men.”” 

Hawthorne testifies in many of his works of the futility of the 
fight with sin. He asks, “Is truth a fantasy which we are to pursue 
forever, and never grasp?” In Blithedale Romance he has Cover- 
dale say, “We may be very sure, for one thing, that the good we 
aim at will not be attained. People never do get just the good they 
seck?”” “The Birthmark” and “The Artist of the Beautiful” show 
that, although man can get a degree of beauty and satisfaction from 
his efforts, eventually he cannot escape the destruction of his ideal. 
That reform cannot be effected hastily is shown in “The Celestial 
Railroad?’ “Earth’s Holocaust” shows the utter futility of all 
reforms. “Young Goodman Brown” testifies to Hawthorne’s belief 
in the universality of sin. 

In addition to their belief that man should not isolate himself 
and that it is folly to try to reform an evil world, Melville and 
Hawthorne had a third deep conviction. Intellect should not be 
glorified at the expense of the heart. They had some realization 


2°Herman Melville, a letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, in Herman Melville, ed. Willard 
Thorp (New York, 1938), p. 390. 


26Nathaniel Hawthorne, “Passages from the American Note-Booksy II, in Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1870), p. 7. 


2"Ibid., p. 74. 
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that only the heaven-born spirit of true love can solve the problems 
of an evil world. Feeling that man is in debt to society, Melville 
portrayed the destruction of the individual who neglected that 
debt. He thought that those who have intellect should also have 
heart to use their gifts for the good of man. Melville’s greatest 
testimony to the power of love in the heart is Billy Budd. 

It may seem illogical to give this third belief, that the intellect 
does not take the place of the heart, as one of the reasons why 
Melville failed to urge everyone to adopt Typee society, for the 
natives were loving, gentle, and good at heart. Melville saw, how- 
ever, that the two civilizations could not mix. The natives had 
such a weak religion that they accepted all the evils of the whites, 
and the whites were so evil that they took advantage of the natives. 
It was the lack of heart religion in both groups that caused Melville 
to refrain from urging the primitive society of Typee on all: 


setter will it be for them for ever to remain the happy and 
innocent heathens and barbarians that they now are, than, 
like the wretched inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, to 
enjoy the mere name of Christians without experiencing 
any of the vital operations of true religion, whilst, at the 
same time, they are made the victims of the worst vices 
and evils of civilized life.” 


“Earth’s Holocaust” by Hawthorne very well summarizes his 


attitude that, be it backward to the primitive or forward to more 


advanced stages of civilization, the human heart must be triumphant 


over the intellect before any ideal state of society can emerge: 


“There’s one thing that these wiseacres have forgotten 
to throw into the fire. eg 
“And what may that be? . . 
“What but the human heart itself? . . 2’ 

How sad a truth, if true it were, that man’s age-long 


endeavor for perfection had served only to render him the 


28 Ty pee, p. 227. 
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mockery of the evil principle, from the fatal circumstance 
of an error at the very root of the matter! The heart, the 
heart... . Purify that inward sphere and the many shapes 
of evil that haunt the outward and which now seem almost 
our only realities, will turn to shadowy phanto.ns and 
vanish of their own accord; but if we go no deeper than 
the intellect, and strive with merely that feeble instru- 
ment, to discern and rectify what is wrong, our whole 
accomplishment will be a dream.” 


2*Nathaniel Hawthorne, “Earth's Holocaust” in Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. Austin 
Warren (New York, 1934), pp. 105-106. 











The History of Historiography’ 


T. FOSTER LINDLEY, JR. 





Th HISTORIANS Of historiography have com- 
piled a considerable literature of their own, a literature Which 
among other things may hold the answer to the age-old question 
of whether it is the past, as it actually occurred, that determines 
the present or the chroniclers of that past. It is a literature contain- 
ing repeated attempts at classification that have resulted in the 
periodization, not only of historical eras, but of historians them- 
selves. Two relatively recent contributions to this field may be 
noted: Harry Elmer Barnes’s A History of Historical Writing 
and R. G. Collingwood’s The Idea of History. Barnes sets for 
himself the task of attempting to 

characterize the intellectual background of each major 
period of human advance in western civilization, show 
how historical literature of cach period has been related 
to its parent culture, point out the dominant traits of the 
historical writing in each era, indicate the advances, if any, 
in historical science, and then make clear the individual 
contributions of the major historical writers of the age.” 


The basic chronological divisions of Collingwood are founded 
upon both subject matter and method as the table of contents 
indicates: “Greco-Roman Historiography; “The Influence of 
Christianity,’ “The Threshold of Scientific History,’ and “Scien- 
tific History:” 


‘Professor John H. Lavely has been kind enough to read this paper and offer many 
helpful suggestions for which I am deeply grateful. 

*Harry Elmer Barnes, A History of Historical Writing (Norman: University of Okla 
homa Press, 1937), p. ix. Hereafter designated as Barnes, HHW. 

‘R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1946). 
Hereafter designated as Collingwood, IOH. 
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These selections are sufficient to indicate that the categories of 
the history of historiography, as with the history of any other 
discipline, need not presuppose a set of a priori partitions, but may 
be determined by any self-consistent set of questions of particular 
interest to the historian. For instance, although it is given only brief 
treatment by Barnes’ and none at all by Collingwood, not the 
least important question in the field of historiography is that con- 
cerning the historian’s tools or the means by which he communi- 
cates his findings. The development of alphabets and the invention 
of tools for writing on portable materials constituted prominent 
stages in the history of the chronicler’s art. Likewise, the invention 
of the printing press presented the historian with a much improved 
tool for the speedy dissemination of his records. Not only were 
sources much easier to obtain but published works could be read 
by larger numbers of laymen, some of whom could provide 
additional and corrective data. 

During the first part of the nineteenth century still another 


significant change began to take place within some nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. This had to do with the sudden increase in 


rapid communication, but, although it involved several mechanical 


improvements it was not altogether a matter of technology. It 
included progress in‘ abolishing illiteracy, to say nothing of the 
newly discovered political freedoms some were learning to enjoy. 

This paper is an attempt to define the extent of these rather 
recent and Jimited alterations in historiography and to reach some 
conclusions concerning their relevance for the present. 

The same technological advances that aided communication 
also paved the way for further exploration in the preliterary stages 
of human history. The opportunities for the extension of our 
knowledge into the far distant past have indeed been overwhelm- 
ing and it is with some justification that it has been spoken of as 


history’s new frontier.’ Yet, in spite of the fact that what is usually 


‘Barnes, op. cit., pp. 368-371. 
*lbid., pp. 4-10, 335-344. 
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meant by the term history is best exemplified by archeological 
discoveries, the tools of the historian are of most value when they 
are used to interpret the immediate past. Both frontiers present 
overwhelming problems, one because there is too little data and 
the other because there is too much. But both problems have to 
some degree been overcome and it is the latter with which this 
paper is concerned, 

In order to sharpen the comparison between historiography as 
it existed in a sizable section of the world before the early nine- 
teenth century and historiography as it exists in some sections of 
the world today, two groups of phenomena will be introduced. 
Inasmuch as no one common element is present within each group 
and since they possess no obvious internal logical connection, the 
shorthand label “A” will designate the first list and “B” the second. 
This will also serve to leave the lists open for any further changes 
that might occur either in the mind of the reader or in the future 
and nothing will depend upon the meaning of the label. The reasons 


why they are important may, or may not, vary with each. 


A-1. Institutionalism, Official institutional histories make up a 
large part of our knowledge of the past, institutions such as the 
state, the church, and the organized mercantile interests, As official 
histories they are highly selective and frequently reflect only the 
minimum amount of bookkeeping necessary to preserve a work- 
able continuity. Textbook “histories of the world” are divided and 


parceled according to the “political realities,’ the reigns of individual 


kings and ruling houses, battles and their resolution. They in turn 
are based upon earlier records which follow the same pattern." 
The institutional history is based on the assumption that the 
institution constitutes the smallest intelligible unit or object of 
study. Anything less than that, although perhaps mentioned, is a 


®The student of early Anglo-Saxon England would be largely limited to works such as 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Eadmer’s The 
History of His Own Time, Symeon’s History of Kings and The History of the Church 
of Durkam. 
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dependent fraction of the whole and the only statements that may 
be made about it must involve predicates relating it to that whole. 
Even when the contemporary historian wishes to wander outside 
the institutional records he is confronted with almost insuperable 
diffitulties in verification. Since the product can seldom rise far 
above the sources or otherwise alter them it is necessarily bound 
by the scattered annals of a few men with narrow objectives.’ 

A-2. Confidential or “closed-book” records. A sizable portion 
of the records on which contemporary historians draw were closed 
to the people they most concerned. As “matters of state” or trade 
secrets not only were the authors limited in number but access to 
the documents themselves was sharply curtailed and controlled. 
Previous to World War I, it was customary for nearly all govern- 
ments to keep their documents secret for from forty to sixty years.” 
What the police system overlooked was frequently accounted for 
by widespread illiteracy. 

What is today termed censorship has been the rule rather than 
the exception. Widespread publications have only recently been 
technically possible and the practice of writing for a large group 
of readers is a relatively new art. Even the self-acclaimed authors 
of the past had a comparatively limited reading public in mind. In 
some areas today the technological advances in communication 
have been outweighed by various ingenious institutional devices 
which prevent those people whom the documents most concern 
from reading them. 

A-3. Time-lag. Perhaps one of the historian’s most reward- 
ing moments comes when he can indulge in reflecting upon the 
“might have beens,’ the “contrary-to-fact conditionals” some of 
which were occasioned by slow and tardy communication. The 
offending distances may have been relatively small by contem- 


porary standards of measurement, but nevertheless they were effec- 


tive in causing needless battles to be fought and the loss of kingdoms. 
The present was usually limited to the immediate environs and 


"Barnes, op cit., XII, esp. p. 292. *lbid., pp. 280-1. 
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an understanding of distant people could only be based upon a 
knowledge of their past. Even whole civilizations, such as the 
Greco-Roman world, could be lost for centuries. The term “his- 
tory” still carries with it the connotation of the far distant past and 
the recorders of the immediate past are designated journalists, a 
term that may also serve as an epithet. 

A-4. Discontinuity. Although there are others, one of the 
factors that has encouraged the classification and periodization of 
history has been the occurrence of frequent gaps in primary sources. 
It may be entertained as a hypothesis that many of the seemingly 
naturalistic lines dividing eras have been due to nothing more than 
unfortunate accidents causing the loss of a continuous record. The 
gaps in the records absolve the historian from the responsibility 
of making decisions on border problems, Until some contrary 
evidence is forthcoming it can be assumed that many of the classic 
divisions find their sole justification, not in the records of human 
behavior in general, but in the history of historiography. By virtue 
of more intensive and widespread research the chronological 
margins of the so-called Roman World have been blurred rather 
than defined. Barring some unforeseen catastrophe of the future, 


the present will be much more difficult to classify into neat 


categorics. 

A-5. Authorship. The obvious lack of serious historical schol- 
arship, that is, history for its own sake, has continued up until rather 
recent dates. The number of historians involved in chronicling a 
whole era has been remarkably small. The most scrupulous and 
exacting contemporary studies cannot make up for the absence of 
critical sources during the time the “great histories” were being 
written.’ Individual historians such as Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, and 
Polybius have become as important as any person about whom they 
wrote. 

Although as a literary masterpiece the problem of whether it 


®*Morris R. Cohen, The Meaning of Human History (La Salle: Open Court, 1947), 
p- 19. 
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was Thucydides or Pericles who was responsible for the “Funeral 
Oration” may have little significance, it has tremendous importance 


for historians. The biography of the historian, his reason for writ- 


ing, his personal philosophy and temperament all assume sizable 
proportions in ancient historiography. Just as a paucity of records 
encourages the periodization of events, so the scarcity of historians 
encourages the periodization of historiography along biographical 
lines. The historiography of the past reveals a strong tendency to 
be classified according to proper names.’ Events, when described 
by one or a few, frequently took on the character of a narrative; the 
exigencies of time and space dictated that the material be telescoped 
and condensed, the characters symbolic." 

A-6. Long-term prediction. The philosophies of long-term his- 
torical prediction implying deterministic schemata which by neces- 
sity bore some relation to historical events, were just as numerous, 
if not more so, when records were scattered and heterogeneous as 
they have been since. Indeed, some of the most comprehensive phi- 
losophies of human destiny were formulated during the earliest 
attempts at Historiography. The Hebrew, Pythagorean, Hera- 
clitean, Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and Augustinian theories all 
had in common an extremely limited knowledge of past events. 
There has been little correlation between the number of systematic 
historical schemes on the one hand and the number of competent 
historians on the other. If there is any correlation whatsoever it 
may well be one of inverse proportions. 

Even the more recent philosophies of history such as those of 
Voltaire, Gibbon, and Hegel may be traced back to these earlier 
theories when there was little or no objective knowledge of the 
past.”* 

B-1. Histories of men. Collingwood” introduces the phrase 


“Collingwood, op. cit., cf. table of contents 
“Cf. Barnes, op. cit., p. 16f. 

“Cohen, op. cit., p. 13, 262-3. 
Collingwood, op. cit., p. 14f. 
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“Theocratic history” to describe the emphasis that had been placed 
on the gods in history to the exclusion of human institutions. A fur- 
ther step has been taken in transferring the emphasis from institu- 
tions to that of individuals. However this is not to be confused 
with the Great Men theory of history formulated by Carlyle and 
finding its exemplification both in theocratic and_ institutional 
history. Carlyle’s Ablemen were great because they were the 
Commanders over Men, Kings, and institutions in their own right. 
The histories of individuals, as individuals, apart from institutional 
affiliations are novel. It is only recently that it has become possible 
for the histories of common men to be written and even now they 
would be rather short." 

B-2. Specialization and corporate authorship. \t is no longer 
possible to be a general practitioner of history and at the same time 
rely upon original sources. Barnes concludes that “no one person 
could well hope to master every phase of the history of a single soci- 
ety during even a brief period. The great historical works of the 
future seem destined to become cooperative products:”’’ While spe- 
cialization as such does not eradicate subjectivism, enough special- 
ists representing varied backgrounds can approach considerable 
objectivity. Even where there is no overt attempt to cooperate the 
net result of so many writers in one field is that of presenting an 
authentic body of well-documented data for the interested reader. 

B-3. Variety of interests. The present is marked by a greater 
variety of interests and thus a greater variety of records than have 
ever been known before. The number of phenomena in which peo- 
ple may become interested is seemingly limitless. ‘The annual increase 
in the harvest of organizations is evidence of this and the number of 
publications introduced each year in the United States alone con- 
stitutes even further evidence. Each one becomes additional subject 
matter for today’s historian as his records involve more and more 


people at more and more levels of interest. The point need not be 


‘4Barnes, op. cit., XII, “Rise of Kulturgeschichte? p. 310f, Cohen, op. cit., pp. 225-230 


Barnes, op. cit., p. 295. 
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labored since statistical evidence for it could be found in almost any 
comprehensive source book. 

B-4. Interaction of the immediate past with the controllable 
future. When large numbers of people are informed concerning 
their recent past, they are in a position to use that knowledge in 
structuring the immediate future. Furthermore, there is an oppor- 
tunity for experimentation as the results, when predicted, may be 
altered if the occasion arises. Interpretations of the events and inter- 
pretations of the interpretations can be published, argued, and re- 
solved by appeals to facts, the investigation and discovery of which 
would otherwise never be undertaken. The values to be received 
from a knowledge of the past are enhanced when that knowledge 
is speedily received by those who are in a position to use it in struc- 
turing their immediate future. History is at its maximum efficiency 
and usefulness when the time consumed in communication and dis-- 
semination is at a minimum. The ability of any generation to struc 
ture its own future is increased significantly. 

Obviously some of the points covered in A and B above overlap 
but it is to be remembered that the distinctions are arrived at inde- 
pendently. Furthermore, the distinctions are functional, not ulti- 
mate, a matter of difference in degree and emphasis rather than kind. 
The increase in rapid communication is not necessarily the cause 
for the alterations in historiography but it has accompanied and may 
well have provided the occasion for them. 

Sometime during the early part of the nineteenth century the 
thin, small thread of knowledge that involved a small percentage of 
the people began to weave itself into a much wider fabric. A record 
which had concerned itself with little more than international gang- 


sterism suddenly became a chronicle encompassing a wide range of 


interests, Not only have the technological advances provided for an 
increase in accuracy but they have provided for a quick appraisal 
of our immediate past in such a way that we have a wider range of 
choices for the immediate future. 
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The following four conclusions may be drawn from this com- 
parison. 


1. Since any historical comparison must presuppose records of 


equal authenticity the number of comparisons that could be made 
between A and B would be determined largely by A. 

2. A long-term theoretical scheme which might have corrobo- 
rating evidence in the Western Hemisphere using few sources would 
find it infinitely more difficult to “explain” world-wide events with 
a great varicty of interests, many of which have no corollaries in the 
past. Even if it is granted that such explanatory systems can attain a 
degree of workable long-term prediction they are necessarily com- 
mitted to data gathered under conditions A and as such can make 
few predictions of interest to the present. 

3. [he very concept of historical determinism is largely depend- 
ent upon the type A historiography. Practical freedom, testable and 
measurable freedom have been increased; at the same time large 
numbers of people became “trend conscious,’ they were also given 
the means of either using or overcoming the trends as they wished. 
While long-term prophecies may seldom be relevant or helpful, it 
is definitely possible to formulate short-term, piecemeal policies with 
a workable degree of success since they can be based upon continu- 
ous and relatively objective records. 

4. In those contemporary geographical areas of the world today, 
where there has been only slight technological progress or where for 
other reasons individuals in society are virtually isolated, there can 
only be a history of type A. Thus the contemporary distinction 
between A as it exists in some areas and B as it exists in others is 
geographical rather than chronological. Although they are both in 
the present, comparative statements encompassing both A and B 
must be determined largely by A. Thus in those societies today where 
individuals are relatively isolated or find their community only in 
one formal institution, the historian must use the same techniques 


with which he has become familiar when studying the distant past. 





Current Thought 





1955 FRENCH BOOKS OF AMERICAN INTEREST 


Scores of books on America are published in France every year. Many of 
them are concerned with America as seen by European trav elers more or less 
biased by political ideas, One cannot rely on them. The useful books are few 
in number. They are those written by American authors in French translation 
or by French scholars trying to give a thoughtful interpretation of American 
reality as trends of thought or sociological facts. We would not say that all 
of the translations are useful, however. We do not mean novel translations as 
fiction books are not reviewed here, but those books which are intended to 
give a wrong idea of America, as far as one part is given for the whole, such 
as Introduction 4 1 Amérique raciste (Guide to Racist America) by Stetson 
Kennedy, published in the collection of Les Temps Modernes, the editor of 
which is Jean-Paul Sartre (Paris, Julliard). Other translations are welcomed 
with gratitude, such as Liberté et Culture (Freedom and Culture) by John 
Dewey (Paris, Aubier), Histoire de la Philosophie Américaine (A History 
of American Philosophy) by Herbert Schneider (Paris, Gallimard), and Le 
Proces de Galilée (The Crime of Galileo) by G. de Santillana (Paris, Le 
Club du Meiller Livre). The last book is splendidly illustrated and leather- 
bound at a very low price—about five dollars. It is now current to publish 
leather- or tissue-bound books in France at a price not exceeding the price of 
paper-bound ones, It is due above all to the book clubs which are flourishing 
in postwar France. 

Among the books written by the French, a very recent one by Louis 
Dermigny, U.S.A. Essai de Mythologie Américaine (Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1956), akin to Geoffrey Gorer’s The Americans, is to be 
compared with such an American interpretation as D. Riesman’s. Two other 
books are concerned with American philosophy: a posthumous publication 
by A. Cuvillier of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne in 1913-14 by Emile 
Durkheim, Pragmatisme et Sociologie (Paris, Vrin) and the present writer’s 
Histoire de la Philosophie Américaine (Paris, P.U.F.) with forewords by 
Jean Wahl and Roy Wood Sellars, the first history of American philosophy 
written by a French scholar in which American philosophy is contrasted 
with European philosophy. Lastly, the best book on American literature was 
published last year: Histoire littéraire des Etats-Unis by C. Arnavon (Paris, 
Hachette). It is more comprehensive than the second best study on the sub- 
ject, Brodin’s volumes: Les Ecrivains américains de Tl entre- deux-guerres, 
Ecrivains américains du vingtiéme siecle, and Les Maitres de la littérature 
américaine (Paris, Horizons de France, 1946, 1947, and 1948). But the studies 
by Brodin, being analytical, are invaluable for French people who cannot 
read American authors in the text. 
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To conclude, we must draw attention to the publication of three major 
books of general interest: Frangois Meyer's Problématique de [Evolution 
(Paris, P.U.F.) which is a phenomenological interpretation of evolutionistic 
mechanism; Etudes de Philosophie Antique (Paris, P.U.F.) by the late Pro- 
fessor E. Bréhier, author of the best history of philosophy available in France. 
These studies, which are edited by Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, include the 
author’s famous article entitled “How I Understand History of Philosophy”, 
and L’Homme Problématique (Paris, Aubier) by Gabriel Marcel who, 
denying that he is an existentialist, proposes a k nd of philosophy which he 
calls “neo-Socratism” Marcel has since refused the label of “experientialist” 
given him by a journalist after a lecture in which Marcel defended the 
“ex ‘perientialism” of Professor Bugbee. The latter’s Journal Philosophique 
is to be published shortly, with an introduction by Gabriel Marcel. 


Gérard DeLepaLit 


A PLEA FOR CURRENT THOUGHT 


To the University of Southern California, 


“For some twenty years I have been an ardent disciple of Borden P. Bowne, 
Brightman, Knudson, and Flewelling, and I have been able to get nearly all 
books of tinese philosophers with the exception of some books by Professor 
Flewelling: Reason in Faith, Bergson and Personal Realism, and Personalism 
and the Problems of Philosophy. 

“It has been absolutely impossible for me to get these three books, and as 
I am, as I have reason to believe, the only personalist in Denmark, where 
positivism and logical empiricism are the dominating philosophies, the Danes 
not being very interested in metaphysics, I should be very happy if it should 
be possible for the Univ ersity either to lend me the said books by Ralph 1 
Flewelling or better still, if it should be possible for you to present me with 
some outworn copies of these books, as I should like to write about Professor 
Flewelling as | have written about personal idealism in order to show the 
Danish readers that personalism is the only philosophy that can give the best 
and most comprehensive explanation of all our problems. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Erik Wepett ANDERSEN 


Copenhagen, Denmark 





Notes and Discussions 





LECOMTE DU NOUY PRIZE 


The Lecomte du Noiiy Prize was awarded for the third time on June 6, 
1956, at the Cercle Interallié in Paris during a reception attended by mem- 
bers of the French Academy, the Academy of Sciences, and the clergy as 
well as of the scientific, literary, and social circles. The cultural attaché of 
the American embassy and representatives of the French government were 
also present. 

Mrs. Lecomte du Noiiy, after welcoming the guests and the members of 
the Franco-Tunisian committee of the Friends of the Lecomte du Noiiy 
Prize who had come especially from Tunisia for the occasion, announced that 
the prize had been awarded to Dr. Maurice Vernet for his book L’Homme, 
Maitre de sa Destinée published by Bernard Grasset. 

Mr. Gabriel Marcel then gave a short explanation of the book, followed 
by a delightful little speech by Mr. Weld, the American cultural attaché. Mrs. 
Lecomte du Noiiy then presented a check for 200,000 francs and a medal to 
Dr. Vernet who made a short speech of thanks. 

Dr. Vernet, officer of the Legion of Honor, was born in Alixan (Dréme) 
on September 23, 1887. He is a former president of the Medical Society of 
Paris and a member of the Surgical Society of Paris as well as of numerous 
other societies. Mobilized as aide-major during the war of 1914-1918, he 
volunteered again in 1939. His numerous scientific papers have been the 
foundation for several othet books of scientific philosophy. 


IDEALISM AT BLOOMINGTON 


On May 4, 1956, a number of professors attending the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association meeting at Bloomington, Indiana, 
met to discuss Errol Harris's book Nature, Mind and Modern Science. Pro- 
fessor C. D. Hildebrand acted as chairman and Professors Laurence Lafleur 
of the University of Akron, Warren Steinkraus of DePauw University, Tyler 
Thompson of Garrett Biblical Institute, and Morris Morgan of Kansas State 
Teachers College read papers on problems arising in the book. Discussion 
followed. Professors Munk, Lafleur, and Thompson were appointed to plan 
the meeting for next year. 





Along the Bookshelf 





THE REGION OF THEORY 
Ernics. Revised Edition. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1955. 
Pp. XV-430. $4.00. 


Although this volume is used widely as a text, it leaves much to be desired. 
Certainly it is not academically improper for an author to plead a case ina 
textbook, for most instructors are well aware that neutrality is both impos- 
sible and unprofitable, but there are more subtle ways of hi indling ‘ ‘the oppo- 
sition” than Tsanoff follows. Students criticize the text on two counts, First, 
they feel that he is guilty of species pleading and makes points of view, other 
than his own, look almost ridiculous and secondly, his style is too vague and 
obscure. Student criticism is often superficial and in error, but concerning 
these points this reviewer must confess that the students have a point. 

This volume, though revised with new chapters on “The Beginnings of 
the Development of Morals in Early Societies” and “The Problem of Moral 
Insight and Right Choice; does not reach the excellence of the author's 
earlier work Moral Ideas of Our Civilization (FE. P. Dutton, 1942). 

The self-realization or perfectionistic ethical point of view runs like a 
silver thread through the whole of the book. Tsanoff follows the traditional 
division of theoretical and applied ethics but he divides the latter section into 
discussions of “Moral Problems of Family Life) “The Fruition of Character 
through Education? “Culture in Work and Play; “Vocational Ethics,’ “Moral 
Problems of the Economic Order?’ “Citizenship and Government?’ and 
“National Life and International Relations: 

The section on theoretical ethics is brief and general but it does introduce 
the student to the great minds of the past. However, in the latter section of 
the book Tsanoff is guilty of ambiguity and broad generalizations dealing 
with problems of great scope and magnitude. Those of are ligious orientation 
will appreciate particularly the author’s closing section on “Ultimate Prob- 
lems of Moral Philosophy,’ which includes a final chapter entitled “Morality, 
Religion and Philosophy”’ 

The strength of the volume is the author’s faith in man and his feeling 
for the zest of life. In a day when pessimism might darken our spirits Tsanoff 
leaves the indelible impression with the student that all is not lost and that 
the principles of the good life are stamped upon the inner self of man. 


J. W. Ross 


Tue Puitosopny or Epicrerus. By John Bonforte. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. xiv-146. $3.00. 

“My aim; says Mr. Bonforte, “has been to reproduce the thoughts of Fpic- 

tetus, as I understand them, in plain, simple English, and in systematic order?’ 


39! 
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(x) Knowing no Greek, he has taken the translation of I. W. Higginson, 
made in the 1860's, as his basis. From this he has excerpted materials of his 
own choice, revised the phraseology, and combined them into one hundred 
and sixteen numbered sections. There is no indication of where in the works 
of Epictetus a given paragraph or sentence occurs, so that verification or 
study in context is extremely difficult. Nor is the ‘systematic order” clear: 
the numbered sections have no headings to show the topics treated. 

It is always precarious to deal with literature one cannot read in its origi- 
nal form. One must rely on what someone else says the author wrote, and has 
no means of testing the accuracy or adequacy of the translation used. Where 
neon speaks of “the god” or “the gods” or even “Zeus,” this version uses 

God” with a capital letter, and c apitalizes also pronouns like Who and Him 
in such a connection. A somewhat false impression may thus be conveyed. 
But the English is straightforward and clear, and the reader who puts his 
faith in Mr. Bonforte, and does not worry, will enjoy and benefit from this 
book. For : ; 

he whose friendship I not long since won, 
That halting slave who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian, when Vespasian’s brutal son 
Cleared Rome of what most shamed him 


has much indeed to say to us in our time. 
Arruur H. Weston 


INTENTIONAL Loaic. By Henry B. Veatch. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1952. pp. xxi-440. $6.00. 


This book challenges the widely current view that mathematical and sym- 
bolic logic are adequate to science and ordinary knowledge. It presupposes 
a realistic metaphysics and seeks to develop a logic for that philosophy. Real- 
ism is defined as the view that there are beings which are what they are inde- 
pendently of anyone’s knowledge of them, and that they are capable of being 
known, in some sense, as they really are in themselves. The viewpoint of 
intentionality goes back to John of St. Thomas of the seventeenth century 
who is quoted: “‘Intention’ does not signify . . . the act of will... but an 
act or concept of the intellect. The intellectual operation and the concept 
are described as intentions in a broad sense, inasmuch as they tend toward 
something other than themselves, i.e., toward an object’ (396) 

Intentions are instruments of knowledge, i.e., universals, and are supposed 
to intend realities. The Scholastic distinction is made between first and sec- 
ond intentions, First intentions are objects as they are in rerum natura, while 
objects of second intentions are objects of know ledge, i.e., concepts, propo- 
sitions, and arguments. Instrumental signs are distinguished from formal 
signs. Instrumental signs signify their significatum to a knower only by 
being first apprehended themselves, whereas formal signs are meanings or 
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intentions or something else, and the object which the formal signs signify 
are the signs’ content. 

Under the general heading of the traditional subdivisions of logic, the 
concept is first discussed. The object of conceptual intention is the “what” 
as distinguished from the “that; i.e., the essence of things, although this in- 
tention may be imperfect. In contrast to conceptual a priorism the essences 
are held to be existents, that is, they are derived from existents by abstraction. 

The main critique of sy mbolic logic in its treatment of concepts is that it 
substitutes classes for concepts, and since classes are not intentional beings 
they are not real but rational entities. Propositional functions are not ade- 
quate substitutes for concepts. Propositions have the function of intending 
existents and are susceptible of truth and falsity. The relation between the 
subject and predicate in propositions is that of identity, that is, they desig- 
nate the same existent. It is asserted that if intended relations are being repre- 
sented then the subject-predicate form of the proposition is superior, but if 
the structure of the proposition is being presented, then the propositional 
function is better. The nonexistential import of propositions is rejected. 

Under the discussion of arguments the syllogism is the instrument of 
demonstration, that is, it provides evidence for the truth of propositions. 
The syllogism is not merely a formal argument but a causal transaction. The 
mediation of the middle term in the syllogism is causal, and logical media- 
tion is by means of the relation or triple identity. It reveals the causal struc- 
ture in nature but does not consist in this causal efficac y. The forms are not 
receptacles for the content but intentions. In the treatment of induction it is 
held that induction is integral to intensional logic since all knowledge of the 
“that” comes from experience, and concepts and propositions are induced 
from experience, Mathematical logic, on the other hand, has no interest in 
the forms in so far as they are intentional, but considers them as abstract 
formal structures. The author next considers the claim of the mathematical 
logician to have a significant place in science through the construction of 
abstract hypotheses and postulate sets, but does not follow through on this 


suggestion. Intentional logic treats hypotheses in science as the process of 
explaining the “why” of nature by means of induction of a special type 
which leads to a recognition of the causal order underlying and making 
intelligible the connections between the objects of knowledge. 

The chief indictment of mathematical logic is that it substitutes and con- 
fuses logical relations with real relations and disregards intentionality. Rela- 
tions, temporal, spatial, etc., are nonintentional in that they are just them- 


selves and not about anything else. The author concludes with the remark 
that as far as physical science is concerned there are signs that mathematics 
has become a logic, but whether this is so by accident and through i ignorance 
of genuine intentionality, or because dictated by the nature of physical sci 
ence itself, has never been fairly faced. Before this issue can be settled the 
possibility of a genuinely intentional logic must be recognized. 


Hereerr L. Searces 
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Tue Loaic or Morar Discourse. By Paul Edwards. Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 
1955. pp. 248. $4.00. 


This book claims to be an attempt to find a basis for a rapprochement 
between emotivism and naturalism in ethical theory. The author claims to 
differ in important respects from the usual statement of the emotive theory 
(such as Stevenson’s). I fail to see how he substantiates this claim. There is 
little, if anything, which is said here which might not be said by a person 
holding the basic views of Stevenson put forth in Ethics and Language. Both 
authors hold that the meaning of ethical terms is primarily emotive or expres- 
sive; both hold that many moral disputes may be settled by appeal to factual 
matters, that in many disputes our decisions can be justified within the par- 
ticular social context within which we find ourselves and that in this sense 
many moral judgments include more than emotive meaning; but, and this is 
the most significant sense in which they agree, both hold that fundamental 
moral judgments are unjustifiable (Mr. Edwards defines them that w ay) and 
are without any cognitive significance at all. There are some partic ular details 
on which they would disagree, but I can’t help feeling that this is a mere 
family quarrel. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is the author’s attempt _ 
to defend the emotive theory from the attacks of critics such as Joad, Blan 
shard, etc., who point out the practic: ul results of the theory. He manages his 
defense by carefully missing the main point of the criticisms and further by 
a process of ridicule and argument ad hominem, in particular his use of Joad 
as the main point of attack, The critics’ point is, of course, that on the emo- 
tive theory when people differ in their fundamental moral judgments and 
when the matter is sufficiently critical so that compromise or mutual toler- 
ance is impossible (e.g . between those who approved of the Nazis’ treat- 
ment of Jews and those who did not), the only recourse for settling rhe 
dispute is force (the force may be physical or psychological—the Nazis used 
both). That is, the theory ultimately justifies a “might- makes-right;’ a 
totalitarian ethics, and this is so regardless of the sincere commitment of 
its holders to some other attitudes. They simply have the honest goodness 
not to be consistent in this matter. WILLIAM S. SNYDER 


Tue Nature or Sympatuy. By Max Scheler. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1954. pp. liv-274. $5.00. 


Since Max Scheler holds a high place in recent German thought and has 
won a considerable influence both in Europe and in Latin-America, it is a 
rather extraordinary fact that he has not heretofore been translated into Eng- 
lish. Zur Phaenomenologie der Sympathiegefueble und von Liebe und Hass 
first appeared in 1913 and posthumously reached a fifth revised edition in 
1948. Intended as one of a series of studies on the emotional life, it was the 
only volume actually completed. Scheler’s personalistic and anti-Cartesian 
view of feeling is well known, a standpoint that puts him broadly in the 
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stream of philosophical tradition which stems from the New Testament. His 
theory of sy mpathy is sharply distinguished from both the psychological 
explanations of the British and the pantheistic metaphy sical notions of 
Vedantism and its German counter rpart. Whether in the form of fellow- 
feeling or love, it is argued, sympathy is not to be identified with biological 
instinct, community of feeling, emotional infection, emotional identifica- 
tion, empathic projection, imitation, or the reaction of the mere spectator, 
On the contrary it is the expression of unique a priori functions of the per- 
son, functions of value discernment. Fellow-feeling, whether it be in the 


form of rejoicing, commiuseration, or compassion, “involves intentional refer 


ence of the feeling of joy or sorrow to the other person's experience!’ (13) 
It is “an intrinsic characteristic of the human spirit, . . . an a priori act hav- 
ing ‘the worth of others in general’ as its a priori content!’ (61) One of its 
consequences is a capacity “to grasp how a man, or living creature, as such, 
is our equal in worth” (60) In other words it releases us from the “solipsistic 
illusion by apprehending the equivalent status of the other person as such” 
(65) Love most broadly is intrinsically a concern for values and their 
enhancement. More strictly, however, it is directed not to value but to that 
which has value, that is, to concreteness, individuality, and personality. 

“Love; he writes, “is entirely concerned with the positive values of person- 

ality, and with welfare only so far as it promotes such personal value” (140) 
In this stage of his career Scheler went so far as to insist that love entails 
theism, that love for man is impossible except as a consequence of the love of 
God. His later defection towards naturalistic pessimism is perhaps anticipated 
in his treatment of erotic love, in which he substitutes a program of romantic 
mysticism for the responsibilities of — and total commitment, of 
which conjugal love is an expressive symbol. Governing the emergence of 
the levels of feelings and emotions within the person, he holds, there is a law 
of precedence: “a strict order of dependence which obtains between emo- 
tional acts and functions. There can be no full development cf the higher, 
though necessarily rarer, emotional powers in man, where the lower but 
more common ones have not been fully cultivated” (103f.) In a third section 
of the volume, Scheler offers a thought-provoking series of notions on the 
metaphysics of personality and the epistemology of other-mind, with an 
intent, among other things, of prov iding a satisfactory basis for sociology 
and a “sociology of know ledge” The personalistic view of man, to which 
he subscribes, is identified with theism and evaluative individualism, and it 
involves the claim of the “metaphysical existence of the spiritual person as 
a substance,’ (231) Scheler’s metaphysics of community-knowledge, or 
Thou-knowing, is perceptualistic. We not only perceive directly other minds, 
so he argues, we likewise directly apprehend the essential experience of our 
neighbor. In his own words, “we can think the thoughts of others as well 
as our own, and can feel their feelings (in sympathy) as we do our own?” 

(245) It is to be hoped that other important works by Scheler will shortly 


find their way into translation. Wiiaue Lom 
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PATTERNS OF A New PutLosopny. By Frederick Mayer and Frank E. Brower. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1955. pp. vi-112. $3.25. 


Here is a stimulating and readable book for the intelligent layman who is 
concerned with articulating a philosophy of life that is relevant to pressing 
contemporary problems. Its ten chapters deal vigorously with such themes 
as a credo for these times, education, the role of the teacher, values in | tera- 
ture, religion and the quest for civilization. It should lend itself t se in 
adult discussion groups. Such discussion along the lines suggested in these 
chapters can bring renewed vitality and depth to both education and 


philosophy. FLoyp H. Ross 


Arsruetics aNp Criticism. By Harold Osborne. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 
1955- Pp. Vii-341. $6.00. 


In this work the author is concerned mostly with the problem of communi- 
cation and coherence in criticism, not alone in works of art. There are two 
classes of consumers of criticism, members of the lay public and the special- 
ized aestheticians, Osborne does not presume to instruct the practicing critics 
in their craft, but he does find it necessary to construct a “critical philoso- 
phy” showing what criticism can do and what it cannot do. Criticism stands 
or falls in its function of comparative evaluation of works of art, and by its 
profitableness as an ancillary to direct appreciation. (23) All critical writing 
is an amplification of one of two elementary types of statement: either the 
critic says “I like this” or he says “This is good.” (2) When he makes the 
former statement the critic is recording autobiographical facts and is not 
voicing judgments about the work of art, which is the ostensible object of 
criticism; he is describing his own psychological makeup. When he affirms 
“This is good? he is uttering an objective judgment about a work of art 
which is meaningless so long as we do not know what “good” means when 
applied to works of art. This is the dilemma of modern criticism. 

In his apologia for aesthetics, Osborne demands consistency. He holds that 
there are certain canons of consistency which the critic should respect. For 
example, the problems of realism are now disguised in masks of modernity. 
It is seldom that it does not receive praise from criticism for its very 
ambivalence. The common view is that realism is neither a necessary nor 
sufficient condition for an artifact to be called a work of art. Therefore, 
critics are inconsistent and confused who commend works of art for being 
realistic, as though their realism were contributory to their excellence as art. 
On the other hand, there is the “emotional assumption” of hieratic hedonism, 

namely, that the critic can do no more than indicate the qualities that are 
pleasant for him. His indications can have no necessary validity for others. 
Nor can there be claim to objectivity in judgments about beauty as expression 
in the value of transferred experience and its assumed validity for others. 

Then what can the critic do? In discussing the problem of organic unity 
and “Beauty in Configuration, Osborne states that the critic must use sugges- 
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tive words (to enable the reader or listener to see more vividly). He, the 
critic, cannot succeed unless he both sees the parts vividly and has seen the 
whole with clear vision. This entails grave responsibilities, says the author. 
“Works of art cannot be described or explained. They must be perceived. 
And the most the critic can do is to offer hints and directions for focusing 
the attention in the very difficult art of exercising and cultivating the skill to 
perceive.’ (320) 

Mr. Osborne has a thorough grasp of formal aesthetics. His book is bound 
to bring a steadier light so badly needed in the current welter of critical 
standards. ALLEN J. WorKMAN 


Tue PHENOMENOLOGY OF Mora Experience. By Maurice Mandelbaum. Free 
Press, Glencoe, IIL, 1955. pp. 338. $5.00. 


The first four chapters of this book are concerned with the analysis of our 
actual moral judgments in an attempt to determine their generic character- 
istics, i.e., a deliberate abstraction is made from the divergent contents of 
moral judgments in an effort to answer the question, “What, if any, charac- 
teristics must a judgment have to be considered a moral judgment?” Mr. 
Mandelbaum’s answer involves him in a modified form of recent deonto- 
logical theories, He concludes that all moral judgments (both those directed 
toward specific actions and those directed toward traits of character and a 
character as a whole), as they present themselves to us phenomenologically, 
stand in various relations to apprehensions of the “fittingness” of certain 
acts in certain concrete situations. The act apprehended as “fitting” presents 
itself to us as “demanded” The difficulty with this analysis is that it is pre- 
cisely this relation of “being fitting” which is in most need of characteriza- 
tion and analysis; to say that it is indefinable is merely to refuse discussion of 
a most “puzzling” relation. 

The final two chapters of the book are more venturesome and, I think, 
extremely important. Chapter Five analyzes the sources of moral contro- 
versies. Here the author traces the w ays in which (1) divergences in factual 
judgments, (2) emotions (used in a more precise sense than in most recent 
ethical discussions), (3) sentiments (a much better word than Stevenson’s 
“attitudes”), and (4) the “total structure of an individual’s personality” 
(which may also be included among Stevenson’s “attitudes” ) may influence 
our moral judgments and engender moral controversies. 

The importance of Mr. Mandelbaum’s discussion (aside from providing 
a basis for Chapter Six) is that it provides us with a tool for the evaluation 
of various theories which offer an account of moral disagreement resting on 
considerations derived from other fields (such as epistemology, metaphy Sics, 
semantics, etc.), as ¢.g., does Stevenson's account. Mr. Mandelbaum presents 
us an account of the way these controversies actually present themselves to 
us; insofar as it is an accurate account (and it seems to me to be quite 
accurate) any analysis of the meanings of ethical terms must result in mean- 
ings applicable to these phenomenological facts of our moral experience 
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Thus this chapter provides a phenomenological context into which we may 
attempt to fit various analyses which are presented concerning the sources, 
uses, etc. of ethical judging. 

Chapter Six attempts to provide the same sort of thing with reference to 
the resolution of moral controversies. There is a derivation of criteria of 
the validity (not of the truth) of a moral judgment. Mr. Mandelbaum comes 
to the skeptical conclusion, not that there is no such criterion, but that the 
criterion is not sufficient to dispel moral disagreement. That is, there may 
be several equally valid moral judgments which are incompatible (it is to be 
remarked that this is equally possible in the area of factual judgment, only i 
logic is the criterion of validity the same as the criterion of truth and a 
is sufficient to dispel any basis for disagreement). This skeptical conclusion 
is of extreme importance since it is based not on extra-moral considerations, 
but on an analysis of the nature of moral experience itself. 

All in all, this should prove an invaluable book for those who wish their 
ethical analysis to be based on more than speculations concerning the possible 
character of ethical meaning, ethical judging, and ethical disagreement. For 
once we have a book which attempts to face squarely the nature of our actual 
moral experience, and it is on this experience that any worth-while ethical 
theory or analysis must be based. W.S.S. 


Tue Psycnotocy anp Psycuornerapy or Orro Rank. By Fay B. Karpf. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1953. pp. ix-129. $3.00. 


Otto Rank was, in the early days, one of the most important followers of 
Freud. Contemporaries look at these pupils of Freud—Jung, Adler, Steckel, 
and Rank—with this question, above all, in mind: “Why did they part with 
Freud?” The future will not take this question so seriously. It will rather see 
the unity of psychoanalytic psychology. The deviations of the Freudians 
will appear then as a broadening tendency and as a differentiation of Freud's 
original tendencies, Freud gave many hints which the Freudians later elabo- 
rated, Orto Rank’s main concern lay in the fields of aesthetics. (Der Kuenst- 
ler, 1907; Die Lohengrinsage, 1911; Das Inzestverbot in Dichtung und Sage, 
1912; Das Volksepos: die dichterische Phantasiebildung, 1917) This mono- 
graph is a reliable account of Rank’s achievements. The biographer knows 
what the insights of this scholar “have been built up chiefly as a criticism of 
Freud's position.’ 

It would be important to apply this method to other Freudians as well. 
But a really critical application would show that such a criticism is not 
always a progress. Karpf says, “Like Jung, Rank gradually came to feel that 
the negative psychoanalytic view of culture and creativity in terms of the 
concept of sublimation was both ‘insipid and impotent?’ ’ The author of this 
book on Rank shares with a lot of other students of psychoanalysis the 
misunderstanding—the wrong interpretation of the concept of “sublimation,” 


Lupwic Marcuse 
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Tur Many Faces or Love. By Hubert Benoit. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1955. 
pp. Vil-308. $5.00. 

In the spate of books written on the most intimate of human relations, those 
of love, there has been much grov cling in the mire of prurience and even of 
pornography in the sacred name of science. Thus it has come about that 
decent-minded people rightly hesitate to read anything purporting to bear 
upon the subject. Indeed, such works in general are not necessary to the 
healthy and high-minded, to those who are truly religious. The general 
pattern of psychologists who have written on the subject have despised 
religion and, at the same time, idolized what they c: alled science. But science 
alone, however scientific, cannot solve the spiritual prob jlems of human 
association. We have in the present work the wisdom of a profound psycholo- 
gist who believes that human beings possess freedom of will as well as souls, 
For that reason the most intimate relations of life, in order to be successful 
and satisfying, must be grounded in the recognition of their divine and sacred 
character. 

He emphasizes the fact that human beings, however perverted or crim- 
inal, still cling for self-respect to some remnant of an ideal image of the self 
as in some sense benevolent and beneficent in which alone they can find 
peace. ‘Io this end the subverted appetites and selfishness which comprise 
“the old man” in them, must die, for man the animal has need for eternity. 
These facts carried up into the relations of life are the most stupendous of 
all in human relations. “Our conversation” should be “in heaven.’ 


The only clerical error that we remember in the usually perfectly printed 
Pantheon Book occurs in bold sixteen-point to head a chapter on page 93. 


R.T. F. 


AN INtrRopUCTION TO ORGANIC PuiLosopny. By Lawrence Hyde. Omega Press, 
Surrey, 1955. pp. Xi-201. 155. 

The subtitle of this book is “An Essay on the Reconciliation of the Masculine 
and the Feminine Principles’ What the author has in mind is a creative syn- 
thesis of thought and feeling, intellect and emotion, the ideal and formal 
married to the qualitative and substantial. He states, “We have almost lost 
sight of the fact that the irrational element in our experience is of equal 
significance with the rational—in other words, that the sensitiveness of the 
female to quality is as important as the male sensitiveness to form. ... The 
function of feeling in relating us to reality is as fundamental as that of 
thought.’ 

In a world that stresses externalization and success in the struggle for 
power, Hyde would remind us that there is a deep impulse in every person 
to respond to and create unity. If the life of the mind and that of the sense 

can be integrated, then each person may move on through the various stages 
toward true organic consciousness. This is a thoughtful statement of a point 
of view congenial to those at home in the more mature forms of esotericism, 
and to those persons attracted to the thought of Zimmer, Jung, and Coomara- 
swamy. F. H.R. 
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Wuar Is Creative THiInkinG? By Catherine Patrick. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. Xi-2 10. $3.00. 


Can anything be done to stimulate creative thinking, so that we may reap 
the benefits of more original ideas? In order to answer this question, we must 
find out what creative thinking is, and the author sets out to do so in this 
book. 

The first stage of creative thought is “preparation, when the thinker 
says, “I want to find out all I can about this” or “I want to get an idea for 
my poem,’ etc. This period may be accompanied by a sense of frustration. 
Time length of this stage? From a few minutes (as in ly ric poetry ) to months 
or years (as in invention or research), depending on the nature of the 
problem. 

The second stage is called “incubation” It is characterized by a recurrence 
of the chief idea; sometimes a subconscious want or disturbance. A kind of 
gestalt thinking, appearing spontaneously from time to time until a chief idea 
is finally adopted. Time length? Minutes, months, or years, depending on 
the nature of the problem. This stage may also ov erlap the first stage. 

The third stage is “illumination” The solution appears, accompanied by 
feelings of elation and certainty. The time is of very short duration. 

“Verification” is the fourth stage. This is the realization and the achieve- 
ment of the final stage. It is accompanied by “revision” Length of this stage: 
only a short time, or it may extend into months and years. (The four stages 
may also overlap consider rably. ) 

The author states that lack of revision is the chief factor differentiating 
psychopathic day-dreaming from productive creative thought. The age for 
maximum creative productivity is roughly thirty to forty, with exceptions. 
Elements of formal reasoning appear at about age seven or eight, say some. 
In her chapter on “A Program to Improve Creative Thinking; the author 
states that (1) individuals should be encouraged to tackle complicated and 
difficult problems, and (2) they should develop a sense of leisure and free- 
dom in respect to their problems. 

This ts probably as good as any other modern book that is not intended 
to be creative, but is rather about creativity. It will be of use to those who 
prefer analysis to the unanalyzable, certainly no state secrets are divulged 
here about that archisolationist “Genius: A. J. W. 


SeARCH FOR Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
1955. Pp. Vil-197. $3.00. 


Man’s perennial search for purpose and values is indicative of his dual citi- 
zenship. Man is a citizen of the natural world and a citizen of the world of 
Spirit. The book under review deals with this very problem. It is in fact an 
account of the author’s odyssey in search of purpose in a world of flux and 
change. He was brought up under the influence of an orthodox Baptist 
mother and an agnostic father. This dual influence shaped his Weltan- 
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schauung. In his early youth he determined to find some purpose in life. 
His efforts were not in vain, He become an engineer without benefit of a 
formal college training, has published more than a dozen books on various 
subjects, was the first chairman of the Tennessee V; alley Authority, and finally 
became president of a college. It is this personal experience which provided 
him with an optimistic outlook. 

The author tells us that man must regard himself as an animal and more 
than an animal. That is, he must consider himself a citizen of two worlds. 
The “more than an animal” has no reference to some transcendent soul, It 
simply means those elements which distinguish man from animals—his intel- 
lect, his aspirations, his hopes, his ability to view himself retrospectively, 
introspectively, and prospectively, Traditionally, man looked for purpose 
in life by means of religion, in the western world through the eyeglasses of 
( christianity. This approach, says the author, is no longer adequate or desir- 
able for a scientific age. Christianity might have been adequate for the sim- 
ple society of Palestine, but can no longer be taken seriously in our advanced 
age of scientific progress. Louis SHEIN 


Hamilton, Ontario 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL Approacn To Psycuiatry. By J. H. Van Den Berg. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 1955. pp. 105. $3.00. 


This monograph is an attempt to sensitize the psychotherapist to the impor- 
tance of the phenomenological frame of reference of the patient. The author's 
plea is essentially one to take seriously the perceptions of the patient regard- 
less of their seemingly bizarre nature. ‘The author points out that “W hoev er 
wishes to know what happens psychologically, does well to enter fully into 
the situation, he should be careful as an outsider not to pass judgment too 
easily on the situation” (48-49) By entering into the private phenomeno 
logical world of the patient the psychotherapist would be in a better posi- 
tion to assist that person in the therapeutic process. This phenomenological 
world of the individual is the world as the patient sees it and may take in the 
physiological factors of the individual, the people with whom he interacts 
in his environment and all other factors which have a special significance 
to the individual. The author’s approach is not essentially new in the field 
of psychotherapy inasmuch as it has been emphasized by numerous authors 
in writings of the past ten years. The movement of the author’s thought in 
the monograph is often difficult to follow primarily because of the abstract 
existential nature of the writing. 

Perhaps one of the most important contributions is contained in the third 
chapter which is a historical survey of literature related to the phenomeno- 
logical approach in psychiatry. However, the author does fail to include in 
it American writings, referring primarily to writings of European back- 
ground. Lronarp V. WenpdLAND 


Clinical Psychologist 
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Tue INTERPRETATION OF Nature AND THE Psycur. By C. G. Jung and 
W. Pauli, Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1955. pp. Vii-247. $3.00. 


This fifty-first volume of the Bollingen series includes two essays, one by 
Jung entitled “Synchronicity: An Acausal Connecting Principle} and the 
other by Pauli, “The Influence of Archety pal Ideas on the Scientific The- 
ories of Kepler? By synchronicity Jung means “a coincidence in time of two 
or more causally unrelated events which have the same or a similar meaning, 
in contrast to sy nchronism which simply means the simultaneous occurrence 
of two events.’ He points out that modern psychology and parapsychology 
(with special reference to the work of J. B. Rhine) have proved that 
causality does not explain a certain class of events, nor does the hy pothesis 
of pure chance. Open-minded scientists will do well to enter the exploratory 
arena with Jung and not ignore his work. There is possibly more here than 
meets the eye. 

Pauli points out in his essay that apparently it was the symbolical images 
and archetypal conceptions which caused Kepler to seek natural laws; and 
it was because Kepler looked at the sun and the planets with an archetypal 
image (his abstract spherical picture of the Trinity) that he found it possible 
to defend the heliocentric system with religious fervor. The symbols of the 
scientist, Pauli is affirming, express both a subjective need and an objective 
finding (or measuring); the process of knowing is connected with a “reli- 
gious” experience of transmutation which is undergone by the person who 
acquires the knowledge. ‘Io read a “mechanistic” interpretation into Nature 
meets a subjective need in the same way as reading in a “Trinitarian” inter- 
pretation has met a need. Will the positivists enter into the debate? 


PF. H.R. 


Experiment tN Deprun. By P W. Martin. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1955. pp. 275. 
$4.50. 


This is a stimulating study of the human situation in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury which draws upon the work of Carl Jung, the depth psychologist, ‘I. S. 
Eliot, the poet, and A. J. Toynbee, the historian. Jung’s stress upon the im- 
portance of the living myth as a means for coming to deeper self-knowledge 
is fundamental to the entire argument. Modern man is in danger of selling 
out entirely to the world of “physical fact:’ Unless he can understand the 
tremendous forces operating in the human spirit, from the unconscious levels 
as well as the conscious levels of the organism, these forces may well destroy 
mankind, Modern man can win wars but not the peace. He projects his anxi- 
eties and frustrations all around himself and fights desperately with these 
“enemies, not realizing that his greatest enemy is the condition arising from 
his unrealized selfhood. 

For those already conversant with the Jungian approach to personality 
problems, this book will be a welcome addition, Part Four, called “Making 


the Experiment,’ includes specific suggestions for those already motivated 
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in the field. For others who have put off dipping into the psychological 
depths with the Jungians, or who have not followed up the implications of 
Toynbee’s “withdrawal-and-return” concept, this book offers a not-too- 
difficult introduction. It deals with what may be the most pressing human 
problem of our century: how can persons achieve wholeness in a society 
that fragmentizes, departmentalizes, and alienates human beings? F. H. R. 


THE HISTORIC FAITH 


Peter, Discipte, Aposrite, MArryr. By Oscar Cullman, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1953. pp. 252. $4.50. 
Oscar Cullman is a leading European New Testament scholar. He has long 
been associated with the University of Basel and since 1949 with the Ecole 
des Hautes-Ftudes, Sorbonne, Paris. The translator, Floyd V. Filson, is Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature at McCormick Theological Seminary. 
Peter represents an important contribution to the complic ated study of 
him both as a person in history and as the traditional head of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. Cullman sees clearly the import: ince of Peter within the circle of 
the original disciples and as leader in Christian beginnings. He discusses in 
detail the tradition of Peter’s Roman residence and the evidence for his 
martyrdom there. He handles the sources with great care and objectivity, 
inclining toward the acceptance of the Roman residence and martyrdom, 
but is fully aware of the difficuities involved in this position. In this con- 
nection he gives attention to archaeological, as well as to literary, sources. 
Perhaps the most controversial part of the book is its interpretation of 
Matthew 16:17ff. He holds (contrary to the position of many scholars) that 
these are genuine words of Jesus, that Jesus is here spe: aking of the new peo- 
ple of God as the ekklesia to be built upon the rock. The “rock” is the person 
of Simon (Peter). But Cullman departs from Roman Catholic exegesis when 
he asserts that this has nothing to do with the succession of bishops, and that 
the significance of Peter as the rock lies in the special distinction which he 
had as “a witness of Jesus’ life and death and as the first witness of his 
resurrection.’ (238) 
While one may take issue with some of Cullman’s conclusions, it is clear 
that this is a book which deserves serious study by students of Christian 


beginnings. Fric L. Trrus 


Tue Mysticism or Paut tHe Apostie. By Albert Schweitzer. The Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y. 1955. pp. xv-411. $5.00. 


This volume was originally issued in English in 1931. It deserves the wider 
circulation which this printing now makes possible. Schweitzer deals pene- 
tratingly with the distinctive characteristics of the Pauline mysticism and 
the eschatologic al doctrine of redemption. The chapters on the law, sacra- 
ments, ethics, and the permanent elements in Paul's mysticism could well 
form the basis for adult study groups in a period when many tend to equate 
religion with sentimentalism. F. H.R. 
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Tue American Cuurcn or tHe Prorestant Herrrace. Edited by Vergilius 
Ferm. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1953. pp. 481. $6.00. 


This concise, authoritative handbook supplies an encyclopedic knowledge 
of twenty-one of the main Protestant denominations in the United States. 
The various branches of each communion are grouped together in single 
chapters, one on all the Baptists, another on all the Methodists, and so on, 
except for the final chapter on The Church of God which takes only the 
section which centers in Anderson, Indiana. Seventh Day Adventists and 
Universalists are included but not Latter-Day Saints, Unitarians, Christian 
Scientists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Pentecostal Churches and analogous 
evangelical sects, some of which are treated in other publications of this 
prolific editor. 

Each chapter is by a different author, one who deals with it from the 
inside and thus must yield to or resist the temptation to favor his own par- 
ticular subdivision of a denomination if it be one which is not monolithic. 
The writers on the whole are objective, being for the most part professors 
or other men of scholarly outlook without axes:to grind or trumpets to 
sound, They use about twenty pages each, beginning with European back- 
grounds, leaders, organizations, and events, when such antecedents exist, and 
then, tracing in detail the history, beliefs, personalities, organizations, inter- 
ests, and relevance of their churches in the American scene. 

Of necessity the chapters are uneven in conception, organization, style, 
and writing. Some abound in statistics; others give atmosphere and interpre- 
tation in broader general strokes. Some stress biographical elements, some 
institutional, some doctrinal. This variation breaks the monotony and arouses 
a sense of expectancy. Notes and bibliographies which follow each chapter 
range from one-half page to four pages in length and vary somewhat in char- 
acter and form. This is scarcely a book to be read through consecutively, 
but one may feel a sense of pardonable satisfaction in knowing that it is 
readily available upon his library shelves. Eart Cranston 


Tue Harvarp Diviniry Scnoot, Edited by George Hunston Williams. 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1954. pp. xvi-366. $5.00. 


This fascinating symposium should prove of interest both to technical schol- 
ars and to all persons concerned with the development of college and theo- 
logical education. In approximately chronological order six contemporary 
Harvard Divinity School administrators or professors trace the evolution of 
that institution from its inception in 1811 to the beginning of President 
Pusey’s administration in 1953-54. After a long course as essentially a Uni- 
tarian seminary with a relatively small number of students who sat at the 
feet of a facule y of capable specialists, the school has recently taken on a 
new look, many additional top-flight professors, and a greater emphasis upon 
more traditional theology. These changes have followed a careful survey 
begun nearly a decade ago after Dean Sperry and President Conant decided 
that the Divinity School must rethink its objectives and policies if it were 
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to remain significant or move on into wider realms and increased usefulness 
and stature. 

Always tolerant, even to the point of welcoming conservatively funda- 
mentalist students who could hold any dogmas they liked but who might 
broaden and grow in an atmosphere of liperal free discussion, the school had 


its ups.and downs through successive eras of cultivation and neglect and 
through clashes of dominating personalities within and outside its walls. It 
experienced almost complete changes of faculty personnel at about 1840, 
1880, and 1930. From 1824 to 1830 it had its own board of directors who 
were to conduct the school “as far as may be done by them without inter 
ference with the authority of (the Harvard) corporation” This ambiguous 
prov ision led to conflict and to the reassumption of full control by the univer- 
sity corporation. Andover Theological Seminary had been one of America’s 
most influential schools of religion until weakened by a variety of outside 
pressures upon its liberal faculty in the 1880's. In rg08 it moved to Cambridge 
and took an affiliated relationship to Harvard Divinity School, a happy ar- 
rangement which lasted until 1926 when an unpropitious court decision made 
it impossible for the professors to serve in this dual capacity and retain their 
intellectual integrity as unfettered scholars. 

Through all the years the Divinity School has maintained a close rela- 
tionship to the Graduate School and other divisions of Harvard College, 
many of whose students enrolled in its classes. Its faculty have exerted at 
least as great an influence outside the school as within it, as its peaceful clois- 
tered walls afforded them rich resources for research and writing. The names 
of most of the thirty-four professors who thus served, usually for very long 
terms, during the century and a half just ended are nationally known even 
today; some of them will retain permanent international reputations. Their 
portraits, along with pictures of the various buildings, three supplementary 
essays, and a chart add to the value of this timely volume which mirrors at 
an exalted level the changes and vicissitudes of American religious thought 
from the age of President James Madison to that of Dwight Eisenhower. 

EF. C. 


Curistian Ernics anp Morar Puttosopny. By George EF Thomas. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1955. pp. Xvi-5 39. $5.75. 


This book does something which has needed doing for a long time. There 
are many books which have tackled ethical issues from various viewpoints, 
but no single volume was broadly enough conceived to do the over-all job. 
This book is divided into four parts, each of which can stand on its own feet. 

The first part traces the development of Christian ethics through the biblical 
material and the history of Christian thought. The second part offers a sharp 
definition of the Christian doctrine of man. The third part gives pointed 
ethical discussions of the concrete problems of sex and marriage, love and 
justice, Christianity and politics, economics, race, and war and peace. The 
discussion is balanced and clear and demonstrates that Professor Thomas has 
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been reading, thinking, and living. Hence he is able to write with a sensi- 
tivity which is not sentimental and a seriousness which is not stuffy. These 
three parts alone would make a most excellent textbook in Christian ethics 
for both graduates and undergraduates. They also offer the secular philoso- 
pher an adequate and balanced picture of what Christians are saying and 
thinking in the realm of ethics. 

It is, however, the real strength of the book that these three parts are 
not all. Professor Thomas is seriously concerned that Christian ethics shall 
not live in isolation from secular ethical thought. It is this concern which 
makes his book more than just another text. He is concerned that Christians 
shall know of the long and honorable tradition of moral philosophy and that 
moral philosophers shall know of the tradition of Christian ethics. Hence, 
the final part is devoted to a thorough discussion of the various theories of 
the moral philosophers, and their strengths and weaknesses from the Christian 
point of view. The clue to his friendliness to secular philosophy is to be 
found in his closely reasoned synthesis of the “authority” of revelation and 
the “autonomy” of reason. Thus the author is able to get around the impasse 
created when Emil Brunner (in his lengthy volume The Divine Imperative) 
acts as if secular moral philosophy should not exist, and when secular moral 
philosophers act as if Christian ethics does not exist. 

There is much of wisdom in the volume, much that is useful, and much 
that commends it as a textbook. One wishes only that—and it is a trifling 
criticism—when Professor Thomas begins so many paragraphs with the 
helpful clue that he is offering a “first” point, he would not begin so many 
other paragraphs with the unhelpful clue of a “first” to which there is no 
second! Joun E. Burknart 


Revicion tn THE Makine. By Alfred North Whitehead. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y., 1926. pp. 160. $3.00. 


This is a reissue of the Lowell Lectures of 1926. The four lectures—‘“Religion 
in History; “Religion and Dogmas,’ “Body and Spirit,’ “Truth and Criticism” 
—are as provocative now as when issued. T hey should be read in conjunction 
with Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World. F.H.LR. 


Tue Bent Wortn, By J. V. Langmead Casserley. Oxford University Press, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. ix-286. $4.00. 


It is difficult and embarrassing to review a work of good intent and practical 
value, written by a distinguished theologian, and yet to find it based on a 
principle that is actually contradictory to its affirmations. 

All will agree with the author’s announcement that “the essential Basis of 
the West’s answer to the Marxist challenge must be a new understanding of 
Christianity’ (12) Furthermore, he traces the Marxian dialectic to its proper 
source in Hegel’s absolutism. After the expression of these critical insights 
we are amazed to be told that the new interpretation of Christianity by 
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which we are to meet Marxism and defend democracy is laid down in the 
ancient doctrine of origina! sin, (85) The overwhelming presence of original 
sin makes it dangerous to trust the political experts who obviously cannot 
go right, and to throw ourselves into the hands of the ecclesiastical experts 
who alone can guide the unsanctified multitudes. “Man;’ he declares, “is not 
a sinner because he sins; he sins because he is a sinner!’ (88-89) This is a 
fairly ancient and obsolete misinterpretation of God as creating a corrupt 
world, and damning the innocent with the guilty. Furthermore he declares, 
“The doctrine of original sin. . . is the most obviously true of all the 
Christian doctrines, perhaps the only one that can be verified and proved to 
the hilt beyond all question.’ (101) 

On the contrary, we had presumed the fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity to be the Incarnation of God in Christ, not that Jesus was God, but 
that God was Jesus, thus reconciling the world unto Himself, and placing 
before the individual the possibility of a reincarnation of God in him through 
the presence of the Holy Ghost. The beggarly poverty of much contem- 
porary theology is emphasized i in the present hour by the fact that the 
straightest religious thinking is discoverable in the words of some of our 
advanced scientists. One example is found in the 1954 Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge by Professor C. A. Coulson (“Science and Religion: A Changing 
Relationship”), the mathematician of Wadham College, Oxford, discussing 
the very subject of religion as the essential answer to Marx. “Only a fully 
incarnational religion, in which every aspect of every part of every man’s 
experience reflects in part the nature and character of God, is likely to make 
much headway against it!’ (21) The reason for this is that the latter view 
emphasizes the dignity and sanctity of the human spirit, every man a poten- 
tial child of God. This is the element in C hristianity that our Communist 
friends fear, for in it lurks the freedom of democracy. 

Professor Casserley’s fondness for the doctrine of original sin leads 
directly to the assumption running throughout the discussion that rules and 
beliefs for the many are unsafe unless laid down by the few, which finally 
turns out to be a few ecclesiastics of “The Church” which happens, of 
course, to be his own. No human institution can claim universality without 
blasphemy, for there is no absolute revelation for human beings but only a 
Revelation of the Absolute. 

Universal faith is what we need and what we shall find in the message of 
Jesus. The pattern of life which He set, the all-including measure of His love, 
His unity with the Divine will, his gift of the Divine Spirit to all who should 
earnestly seek: these make up the universal element in Christianity. The 
Spirit of God present in man, yielding in him the fruir of the Spirit, man, 
institutions, kingdoms, and civilizations will pass away, but each and all will 
be judged by their adherence to the pattern whch Jesus has laid down as 
essential to religion. I take my stand with the religious insight of that great 
and devoted Hindu professor and statesman, Radhakrishnan, who wrote in 
Recovery of Faith (New York, Harper & Bros., 1955): 
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Sin is not of the essence of human nature. It is a disturbance or cor- 
ruption of it. In us, ordinary human beings, God-consciousness is 
darkened, enfeebled, imperfectly developed. In Jesus it is absolutely 
powerful; the image of God is in full radiance. (179) . . . The 
incarnation [of God in Christ] . . . is an event which is renewed in 
the life of everyone who is on the way to the fulfilment of his 
destiny. 
R.T. F. 


Tue Human Venture. By Gerald Heard. Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1955. pp. 
Xi-310. $4.00. 


Those acquainted with the writings of Gerald Heard will probably find this 
one of his most significant books. Man has now entered the Psychological 
Age, he points out; man needs power over himself and understanding of his 
own nature, far more than he needs power over his environment. Modern 
western man is turning to the question first seriously grappled with by 
Indians of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., “Who am 1?” 

Heard surveys the history of religion on this planet, drawing upon 
archeology, anthropology, general history, psychology, with more than 
usual imaginative insight. He is a generalist who is not afraid of the various 
areas of specialization. He finds that religio (the fundamental search for 
coherence) has expressed itself in three main ways, among three differing 
types of cultures and peoples. Religio One has specialized in confronting 
the question, “Where am I?” This is the search for orientation, expressing 
itself on the earlier religious levels through various rites of identity (sacri- 
fices, totemic meal, the Mass, etc.). In western man at the later stage it has 
developed the sciences. Religio Two has sought to answer the question, 
“What am I with reference to other persons?” In ancient China this religio 
began its long development, directed mainly to association and expressing 
itself in etiquette, proverbs, codes of propriety. Religio Three explores the 
question, “Who am I?” The author points out how these three questions 
must be grappled with in their entirety if there is any genuine hope for a 
meaningful future for mankind on this planet. The way in which he presents 
the evidence is most stimulating and provocative. Any person for whom 
religion, philosophy, and psychology are more than merely academic 
disciplines fulfilling partial needs of the ego, will find this book worth 
pondering over. F. H.R. 


Personal Experience ano THe Historic Farru. By, A. Victor Murray. 
Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1955. pp. 304. $3.75. 


This is a new edition of a book which first appeared in 1939 as a series of 
lectures delivered at the Methodist Conference at Liverpool. The author is 
concerned with the problem of establishing a correspondence between 
religious experience and the facts of Christian history. He starts with William 
James's Varieties of Religious Experience, but he is critical of that volume 
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in that for James the word “religion” means much more than the Christian 
religion and thus (according to Murray) also much less. Part of Murray's 
purpose seems to be to establish that ‘hristianity i “historical” in a different 
sense than all the other major religions of winbind: (a fact which no one 
would dispute); but for Murray difference also seems to imply superiority. 
This is, perhaps, the major w cakness in an otherwise very thoughtful essay. 
Part I deals with “The Natural Man and the Spiritual World”; Part II, 
“Experience and History”; Part III, “The Christian Man’ Here he discusses 
Christian discipline with reference to feeling, knowing, choosing, doing, 
belonging. The book can be highly commended for Christian study groups. 
Fk. HER. 


A Mobern Puitosopny or Reticion. By Samuel M. Thompson. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955. pp. xvii- 601. $5.75. 


This volume offers the instructor and general reader a single and closely- 
argued philosophy of religion from the standpoint of theism and, implicitly, 
supernaturalism. The author's thesis is well taken that “Modern philosophy’s 
neglect of religion is a scandal, as is its neglect of art; and in its neglect it 
may have missed a most significant avenue to truth... . It is time to recover 
our heritage.’ (viiif.) There are, as he observes, “avenues” to reality other 
than the sciences. The text suggests the influence of Ritschl and of religious 
empiricism, although the underlying argument is that of scholasticism. The 
contents total twenty-nine chapters with appended notes, questions, study 
topics, and readings. The whole is divided into eight major divisions: “Truth 
and Philosophy, “Faith and Knowledge? “Truth? “The Nature of Many’ 
“The Idea of God? “The Existence of God? “Our Knowledge about a 
and “God and the World” The account of Berkeley, it may be noted, 

defective. If, with the author, we define realism as the view which ae 
“the idea as an awareness of something other than itself? (291) then Berkeley 
was a realist who identified that something with the verb rather than » ith 
a noun. Berkeley did not hold that “The only difference between perc eption, 
memory, and imagination is in some of the properties of the images” (203) 
This theory is rather that of Hume. If “the most serious error the subjectivist 
makes is his neglect of experience itself, his failure to take account of our 
direct and immediate differentiation of perception from imagery,’ (296) 
then Berkeley was not a subjectivist; on the contrary, his position is based 
on their fundamental difference. Berkeley, too, agreed with the author in the 
latter’s contention that “The best evidence of the existence of God .. is the 
existence of the world” (284) Berkeley’s new argument for God, in fact, is 
I perceive the world, therefore God exists. W.L. 


An Existenriatist Turotocy. By John Macquarrie. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y., 1955. pp. Xil-2 52. $3.75. 


This book is not easy to read, but since it is a lot easier than much of the 
literature on the subject with which it deals, it has much to commend it. 
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Any glance at recent theological periodicals from Europe indicates that 
much of the theological and philosophical interest is focused on the ques- 
tions raised by Martin Heidegger and Rudolf Bultmann. Heidegger i is 
probably the most abstruse, if not obtuse, of contemporary metaphysicians. 
If obscure by any criterion of excellence, he is the unchallenged master of 
philosophy. Bultmann, who derives much of his thought from Heidegger, 
is the most controversial of contemporary theologians. 

This book is a very successful attempt to interpret the thought of both 
Heidegger and Bultmann to English-speaking scholars. It is not written for 
those who read while they run. The book must be digested slowly, lest one 
get intellectual cramys. In a sense the book is a disservice, for it may tend 
to replace the amount of reading which is requisite to see why both 
Heidegger and Bultmann are so controversial. Yet, since all have neither the 
time nor inclination to plow through the tortuous pages of Sein und Zeit 
(Heidegger’s magnum opus) or through the pages of argument in Kerygma 
und Mythose (Bultmann’s essays with rejoinders), it is valuable to have so 
clear and able a presentation at hand. 

After discussing the analysis of man’s existence offered by the two schol- 
ars, the author then sketches their prescriptions for man. His expository 
work is carefully done and thorough. He then gives an analysis of the two 
positions, both in relation to each other and in relation to what he conceives 
the Christian faith to be. His conclusions are not new, but they are docu- 
mented. He rightly criticizes Bultmann for too heavy a reliance on 
Heidegger. He also criticizes Bultmann for taking too seriously the anti- 
mythical temper of modern man, and reminds Bultmann that any construc- 
tion, even the scientific, is “mythical”’ Finally, he criticizes both Heidegger 
and Bultmann for too little understanding of the social character of man. It 
is to be hoped that this criticism and this analysis will be read, pondered, and 
will force people to go back to the original literature of the controversy. 


).E.B. 


ReLIGIONs or THE ANCIENT Near East. Edited by /saac Mendelsohn. Liberal 
Arts Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xxix-284. $1.75. 


The American Council of Learned Societies is accomplishing a much needed 
work, with a grant from the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, in the Library 
of Religion in which series this volume is published. 

The important thing is that we have a scholarly-edited and clearly- 
printed text in inexpensive form of the Sumero-Akkadian Religious Texts and 
Ugaritic Epics. These early writings, dating back to the early part of the 

second millennium B.c., give us hat is probably the earliest creation story. 
Everyone knows shout the Gilgamesh Epic but very few know more than 
the title. What has been hidden in out-of-the-w ay tomes is now made 
available for the average student. 

Now that East and West are brought into such proximity, there is need 
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for common understanding and this can be aided by a study of the common 
sources of world civilization. And besides, the literary and devotional quality 
that speaks from the beginning of human history is not without a message for 
today. RLF. 


Mepiration AND Piety tN THE Far East. By Karl Ludvig Reichelt. Harper & 

Bros., N.Y., 1954. pp. 171. $3.00. 

This religious- psychological study reflects the viewpoint of a man who 
spent almost fifty years as a missionary in China and earned the respect of 
many of the Buddhist leaders whom he hoped to see converted to Chris- 
tianity. Reichelt is able to find genuine points of contact between the 
religions of mankind and thus puts himself into the camp of those who 
cannot accept the perspective of Hendrik Kraemer who denies points of 
contact. Reichelt says that “the nihilistic view of man which Barthianism 
has brought in its wake, and the contempt it has shown for the thought that 
man was created in ‘God’s image; have had a detrimental influence both 
inwardly and outwardly” 

The first portion of the volume discusses religious experience, general 
and special revelation (with particular reference to St. Paul’s writings) and 
points of contact between the religions. Part II deals specifically with yogic 
practices, Buddhist Dhyana, meditation in Taoism and Confucianism, and 
Mohism in ancient China. Missionaries going to the Orient can find much 
of value in Dr. Reichelt’s sympathetic treatment of his theme. The section 
on Taoism at its best is especially good. The author seems to hold that no 
man can truly meet God in the depths of his conscience without having “an 
existential experience of Christ”; many thoughtful Orientals and Occidentals 
may rightly question this w hile at the same time appreciating the value of 
what Dr. Reichelt has done in this volume. FL HER 


THE FIELD OF BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Roap to “Human Destiny; A Lire or Prerre Lecomrre pu Novy. By 
Mary Lecomte du Notiy. Longmans, Green and Co., N.Y., 1955. pp. Vil-344- 
$5.00, 

Love is the great revealer, and in this work the person who loved Du 

Noiiy most intimately reveals to us something of the background and devel 

opment of one of the most significant minds of our present age. This ts no 

story of a plodding and belabored mind bound down to a single interest 
or even a group of interests. It is rather the story of a mind which through 

exacting labors arrived at a succession of rev elations such as the mere plodde r 

never grasps. Lecomte du Noiiy could have been outstandingly successful 

as an actor, a writer, a scientist, or ingany other of the fields of interest in 
which, now and again, he sought to discover his own soul. With an 
immense capacity for unremitting toil, before which alone life gives up her 
secrets, it was his particular genius to outleap the common barriers and to 
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discover truth unhampered by prejudice or tradition and with a clearness 
which brought immediate vision to other minds. 

The fact that the world had long awaited the message of his book 
Human Destiny is abundantly demonstrated by the fact that in the first few 
months 400,000 copies were sold and that these sales have stretched and 
expanded into many languages. The late Dr. Robert Millikan (California 
Institute of Technology ) spoke of it as one of those books which occur 
only once in a century. Other scientists had partly seen but Du Noily, 
without hesitation, went all the w ay and the atmosphere was clearer for 
everyone. It now seems strange that his earlier manuscripts for a time went 
untaken from publisher to publisher. 

Beginning as an agnostic, he traveled in the course of his scientific 
development to a profound Christian faith but never a narrow one. In the 
last letter written to his wife he declared: “One must beware of the excesses 
of intelligence and of pure reason, but one must also beware of the Faith 
that leads to the Inquisition. Faith must walk hand in hand with intelligence, 
otherwise we regress and go back, not to Christ, who was intelligent, but 
to the Middle Ages’ 

When both realized that the end was near and it was left for her to carry 
on alone, he declared: “I will help you. | promise | will help you and every 
page of this fascinating love story, for such it is, bears out the assistance of 
an attending spirit. This is the story of a great life greatly told, Nor shall 
this reviewer ever forget the sadness of that night in New York City when 
he learned we were never to meet again. 

The Road to “Human Destiny” is a necessary supplement to Human 
Destiny and Mrs. Du Noiiy is to be congratulated on her outstanding 
achievement in writing it. R. TF. 


Tue Memoirs or Catrurrine rue Great. Edited by Dominique Maroger. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1955. pp. 400. $5.00. 


This is not a book to be considered as literature, but as history. The style 
has little literary distinction other than the merit of being good, straight- 
forward prose; there are few images and little of wit or humor. Its value lies 
in the history it relates, and the character it discloses of a great woman and 
a great empress. 

Unfortunately the Memoirs do not encompass the author’s entire life. 
After a brief sketch or her childhood we see her at the age of fifteen taken 
to the court at Moscow where she is “on approval” before the Empress 
Elizabeth, and where she stays on to marry the Grand Duke Peter. Our last 
glimpse of her is some fifteen years later when the Memoirs end abruptly 
in the midst of a private interview between Catherine and Elizabeth with 
the pregnant sentence, “Then she asked me for details about the life of the 
Grand Duke. . .” 

Those “details” fill a large part of the Memoirs. No doubt Catherine's 
picture of her husband was somewhat exaggerated in its unpleasantness and 
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intended as justification for the coup of 1762 and the death of Peter six 
months later. However, reliable sources show him to have been a perpetual 
adolescent mentally and depraved in his tastes and habits. And certainly it 
was Russia’s good fortune to have as monarch not the totally incompetent 
emperor, but the intelligent and far- “secing Empress ( ‘atherine IL. 

For, from the beginning of her life in her new country Catherine began 
to prepare herself to rule. She learned the Russian language. She was con- 
verted to the Orthodox faith. She read and studied. She interested herself in 
politics, both national and international. And while she used every means 
at her command to gain popularity and support, it was never for personal 
gratification, but always with the intent of making her a better and more 
successful ruler when the time should come. 

To this end she suffered cruelty and humiliation with dignity and 
patience. She was never allowed to leave her apartments without the per- 
mission of the empress; and rarely was she permitted to see her own chil- 
dren. She was forced to entertain her husband's mistresses and to assist in 
arranging his liaisons. 

Catherine emerges from the Memoirs as essentially an honest person in 
spite of the numerous court intrigues in which she was forced to take part. 
She makes no pretense to chastity, although she insists if her husband had 
offered her affection, she would have given him her complete devotion. 
Her intelligence was respected even by those who disliked her. The empress 
and her “favorites” often listened attentively to Catherine’s opinions, and 
the grand duke relied on her judgment to such an extent that he dubbed 
her Mme. La Ressource. Proof of the esteem in which she was generally 
held is the ease with which she accomplished the coup d’état and took the 
reins of government in her own hands in spite of the fact that Peter had 
been designated by the empress as her successor. 

Human in many of her frailties, Catherine Il was a woman of great 
intellectual power and force of character. From the time she ,came to 
Moscow she knew what her destiny was to be. It is expressed in page after 
page of this book—a sovereign ruler of Russia who in the last resort was 
always guided by the best interests of the state. VMapetine BLAck Mort 


Lire aNp Lerrers or Mary Emma Woottey. By Jeannette Marks. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, 1955. pp. vii-300. $3.75. 


The late Mary Emma Woolley will be remembered not only as an outstand- 
ing figure in the resurgent feminism of her day, one of the gre: atest of a 
remarkable line of American women, but also as a great leader in American 
education. Besides all this and much more was the great impression she made 
at the Geneva Peace Conference, more than justifying President Hoover's 
appointment. 

Her election to the presidency of Mount Holyoke College was one of 
those perfect choices that rarely occur. She was perfectly fitted to carry on 
and to develop the tradition laid down by Mary Lyon. We can scarcely 
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realize today the prejudice that still lingered in New England in 1901 against 
full collegiate training for women on the same level as that for men. This she 
faced, and brought Mount Holyoke up to the high educational level which 
led some to sneer at her students as “greasy grinds.’ In fact sometimes per- 
haps she bent over backwards in an effort to achieve a feminine superiority 
in education. This did not suit some who liked still to think of a woman’s 
college as a “finishing school” devoted to society, domesticity, and marriage. 

Her devotion to her ideals was complete and this biography will be 
avidly seized upon by those who have understood her quality. It is told 
with the simplicity and charm which were the main characteristics of the 
subject herself. Here is a book to be recommended to every woman college 


freshman. R. TF. 


FROM OVID TO O'NEILL 


Ovip Recatiep. By L. P. Wilkinson. Cambridge University Press, N.Y., 1955. 
pp. Xvii-482. $6.50. 


To this reviewer, who received his first introduction to Latin poetry through 
selections from the Metamorphoses in 1go2, this book has been a delight. It 
is extremely well written and obviously based on wide and thorough study. 
Full indexes and a bibliography are appended. 

Account is taken of the autobiog raphic: al data in Ovid’s writings, includ- 
ing the matter of his exile, in a.p. 8, to a bleak frontier town on the Black 
Sea. Mr. Wilkinson offers no new evidence on this point but accepts the 
traditional view that the cause was twofold: his work typified, to the mind 
of Augustus, that laxity of morals which the latter was striving to combat, 
and he was somehow involved in the misconduct of the Emperor’s grand- 
daughter Julia. 

There is a good discussion of the elegy and of the elegiac couplet. No 
Latin writer handled this medium more gracefully and deftly than Ovid. He 
used it in everything he wrote except the lost tr: igedy Medea and the Meta- 
morphoses, that incomparable collection of my thological tales. Here he was 
wise enough to employ the straight hexameter, of which one does not tire 
so easily as of the elegiac couplet. The latter is, within limits, delightful. 
Almost every quotation that Mr. Wilkinson uses is translated, usually into 
neat heroic couplets. 

Chapters deal with the Amores, the Heroides, the Ars Amatoria and 
Remedium Amoris, the Metamorphoses, the Fasti, the Tristia, and other later 
poems. Then his influence on the Middle Ages is discussed, and on the 
Renaissance. 

Mr. Wilkinson does not overpraise his subject. He agrees that much of 
Ovid's poetry is conventional, light, and frivolous, amoral at worst, amusing 
and satirical at best; but he rightly calls attention also to passages where the 
cloak of sophistication falls away and we see one who was fundamentally 
honest and sincere, and to w hom the debt of both Shakespeare and Milton is 
great indeed. A. H.W. 
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ENGLisH Reticious DraMa or THE Mipoie Aces. By Hardin Craig. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. vi-421. $6.75 


Hardin Craig is the last of a great triumvirate of American scholars—Profes- 
sors John Manly and Karl Young are dead—who in their own studies, and in 
those they directed, contributed so much to our understanding of medieval 
drama. Craig’s new book supplements Sir Edmund Chambers’ The Medieval 
Stage and Karl Young’s The Drama of the Medieval Church, placing its 
emphasis on the cycle plays in English and tracing their influence through 
the ‘Tudor period. It will serve as an aid for students of the drama of this 
period for years to come, for it is the fullest, most carefully documented 
study of the subject available in English. The bulk of the work in medieval 
drama was done before 1930, and it may be that this book and Mrs. Grace 
Frank’s The Medieval French Drama may stimulate young scholars to a new 
interest in this field. 

With very few exceptions medieval plays are not interesting as art objects. 
“The authors and revisers of this celigious drama were seeking in ways that 
often seem crude to us to convert the world to Christ and to establish the 
belief of the faithful. They were not engaged in the slow creation of an 
artistic drama, about which they knew nothing” (6) The chief delight of stu- 
dents of this drama is to see it in its medieval frame, and Professor Craig suc 
ceeds in demonstrating that “the religious drama of the Middle Ages was 
from beginning to end a medieval institution in one piece’ (152) Not only 
did these cycle plays present dramatically the whole plan of man’s salvation, 
but they presented it “as it was locally understood. While the people were 
telling the stories of the Bible, they were telling their own stories.’ (199) 

Each of the important group of extant plays is studied carefully. Every 
aspect of the problems they present is treated in orderly fashion: the sources, 
revisions, history of the texts, staging, etc. The rich and complicated scholar 
ship is examined; assumptions, faulty and good, are discussed; theories are 
rejected, accepted, amplified; areas of study are suggested. The bibliography 
is a selected one and the footnotes are full and valuable. There are ‘several 
good illustrations. Physically the book is in the tradition of excellent printing 
and binding we have come to expect from Oxford University Press, 

With the help of this book the student of mediey al drama can discover 
quickly what has been done and what there is still to do. It is a noble monu- 
ment to a life devoted to scholarship and a guide for the future. 

Arrot ARNOLD 


Suakespeare Survey 8, Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. vili-172. $3.75. 

Most of this number of Shakespeare Survey is devoted to a discussion of the 

comedies, although several articles are devoted to other topics: a study by 

J. Dover Wilson of the recent work on the text of Romeo and Juliet, an 

article on the date of Anthony Munday’s John a Kent and John a Cumber 
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and an article on the influence of astrology on Shakespeare’s imagery by Roy 
Walker. There are the usual surveys of Shakespearean scholarship. 

John Russell Brown’s “The Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Comedies: 
1900-1953” is a useful guide for the Shakespeare student. Several points 
become clear about the scholarship of the past half century. (1) “The 
major successes in the study of the comedies since 1g00 have been due to 
the belief that Shakespeare had an artistic purpose th-* we can try to analyze?’ 
(2) There is great interest in the * ‘problem” comedies, . st only among schoi- 
ars but among producers as well. Plays like Troilus and C ‘ressida, Measure for 
Measure, and All's Well That Ends Well are regularly produced, as they were 
not in the nineteenth century, and the production of All's Well w as, in the 
opinion of Tyrone Guthrie, one of the great successes of the 1954 season at 
the festival in Stratford, Ontario. (3) The attention of modern criticism, as 
contrasted with nineteenth-century criticism, is away from the study of indi- 
vidual characters and toward the play as a dramatic whole. The point of view 
is well illustrated in Nevill Coghill’s “Comic Form in Measure for Measure” 
and Kenneth Muir’s essay on Troilus and Cressida, That the same point of 
view informs Mr. Guthrie’s theories about the production of the plays is sug- 
gested by these words: “the naturalness and expressiveness of the group is 
more important than the face of any single member of the group” (129) 
(4) The interest in Shakespeare’s language continues, and Ludwig Borinski’s 
compact article “Shakespeare’s Comic Prose” reads like a condensation of a 
long and important study. 

Besides Mr. Guthrie’s account of the festival at Stratford, Ontario, there 
are two articles on the production of the comedies: a rambling one by Sir 
Harry Jackson and “A Note on the Production of Twelfth Night” by Ngaio 
Marsh. Several plates illustrate Richard David’s account of Shakespearean 
productions in England during the 1953-54 season. 

The most satisfying development in the past half century of Shakespear- 
ean study and production is that the whole of the Shakespearean canon is 
now alive. For too long only a few of the tragedies and several of the roman- 
tic comedies and histories were the concern of Shakespeareans. A. A. 


Tue Lrrerary Srrvation. By Malcolm Cowley. Viking Press, N.Y., 1954. 
pp. Xi-259. $3.75. 
fveryone interested in American writing will find this book of value, and 
what he finds in it, he can hardly find anywhere else. Mr. Cowley has been 
an “insider” for thirty-five years, a contributor and staff writer on various 
magazines, a friend of publishers, and on familiar terms with hundreds of 
writers. Despite his practical experience, he is no disillusioned cynic, and he 
remains chiefly concerned about good writing, about the emergence of 
writers who have integrity and individuality to express and disciplined skill 
to express it. His first chapter deals with “ The Age of Rhetovicians” There 
is, Mr. Cowley thinks, more criticism and better criticism in America than 
ever before, but in the passion for technical analysis there is something of a 
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withdrawal from political and social concern. The critics, moreover, have 
restricted themselves to three main subjects: re-evaluation of the older Amer- 
ican classics, analysis of the writers of the 1920's, and interpretation of Euro- 
pean authors of the symbolist tradition. What the critics need most is new 
literature of sufficient intensity to challenge the critical methods that have 
been dev eloped, On this premise Mr. Cowley proceeds to look at the liter- 
ary situation. What about the war novels? T hey are less rebellious than those 
after World War I. They have “limited objectives of attack: racial preju- 
dice among soldiers, the military caste system, and the self-centeredness of 
American women.’ The writers accept the war almost as a fact of nature, and 
the readers are too » femnilies with factual horror to respond to fictional horror, 
no matter how violent. What then of the “new” fiction, aiming at the 
approval of the literary quarterlies? Mr. Cowley finds that it has little fune- 
tional relationship to American society, and reflects a skepticism about the 
efficacy of intelligence, a timid yearning for security. Novels which have 
striven for a larger meaning have often been hampered by an overconscious 
symbolism, derived in part from critical writing which overstresses this ty pe 
of interpretation. In the treatment of naturalistic subjects, however, there is 
an encouraging trend towards reassertion of the value of the individual 
person, no matter how strong the opposing physical and social forces. 

The latter half of the book deals with conditions affecting literature. Two 
lively chapters comment shrewdly on the vogue of paperback books. Mass 
distribution leads to a less personal evaluation of the book by both sellers and 
purchasers, and it does not permit the careful editorial assistance often per- 
formed by the traditional publishers. Some good authors profit from paper- 
back reprints, but few firms have experimented with softcover original edi- 
tions. On the other hand, slanting a book toward eventual paperback reprint 
can be a danger to both author and publisher. Four chapters give an extended 

“natural history of the American writer.’ Bookishness in childhood, a degree 
of isolation, a desire for approval—these are typical motivations for writing. 
In America, writers have come from all social classes, from all sections, and 
from nearly all racial groups. In general, their earnings are small, their adjust- 
ment to American society precarious. A final chapter sketches numerous 
social changes of recent decades not yet reflected in fiction. Mr, Cowley 
thinks that with talent and with insight into the new patterns of life, a single 
great writer might set the direction for a new and important stage in Ameri- 
can writing. By his concentration on fiction, Mr. Cowley suggests that such 
a writer is much more likely to be a novelist than a poet or dramatist. 

B. R. McExorary, Jr. 


A Treasury or THE Kincpom. Compiled by EF. A. Blackburn, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N.Y. 1954. pp. x-280. $3.50. 

This collection of 243 extracts, chiefly prose and averaging about one page 

each, is one of the most rewarding of anthologies. In general these are the 

writings, religious in the broad sense, of conspicuous figures from Plato to 


€ 
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Evelyn Underhill, Tagore, I. S. Eliot, William Temple, Toynbee, Nehru, 
Lilje, and Dorothy Sayers. They include church fathers, saints, leaders of 
the Renaissance and Reformation, Donne, Bunyan, Fox, Penn, Woolman, 
and dozens of more recent writers. Sometimes they are modern evaluations 
of pioneers like Colet and Tindale. 

The selections, each with a brief introduction, are grouped under five 
successive heads relating to the Kingdom: the approach to it, its festivals, its 
fruit, its servants, and its perfection. Many of the extracts are familiar to the 
general reader, but more than is often the case in such a collection there is 
a large proportion of uncommon material of a highly rewarding nature. 
Attractive in appearance and size, easily grasped and handled, the volume 
should receive a wide reception both for personal reading and devotion and 
for use by leaders of services of worship. E. C. 


Leicester, Patron or Letrers. By Eleanor Rosenberg. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xx-395. $5.25. 
This volume would have been better titled Books Dedicated to Robert Dud- 
ley, Earl of Leicester, for one feels in reading it that the main actor, adver- 
tised in the title, is in the wings and never appears on stage. That this should 
be so is implicit in the problem and the materials, for whatever we know 
about Leicester as a patron we know indirectly, chiefly from dedications. 
The book still reveals its origin in a doctoral dissertation, and while it is 
a thorough, careful, and well-organized study, it seems padded. Each book 
discussed becomes the occasion for a little essay in which the book and the 
author are placed. To bring Leicester in, the author is forced to conjecture 
a good deal, and her guesses are very tendentious. For example: Stow and 
Grafton, two historians who dedicated books to Leicester, quarreled, neither 
appealing publicly to Leicester for aid, nor did he interfere. She considers 
his noninterference wise and finds the reason in Leicester’s debt to Grafton 
because his books were “good propaganda, fiercely loyal to the Tudor and 
the Protestant cause, and loud in praise of their patron’s pious intentions’ 
(77) Since her thesis is that “The relationship between patron and protégé 
is often a collaboration for a cause to which both men have promised them- 
selves, and it sometimes amounts almost to a conspiracy to foist a certain 
point of view upon the reading public)’ (xv-xvi) she refuses to entertain the 
idea that Leicester might have been completely indifferent to their quarrel. 
After praising Stow as a historian, Dr. Rosenberg concludes: “Our debt is 
not to him alone; the patron who selected him as an instrument of propa- 
ganda also deserves our gratitude! But did Leicester select him? Authors 
sought patrons, and other dedicated works to noblemen unknown to them. 
Holinshed did exactly that, as Dr. Rosenberg points out (93), when he dedi- 
cated The Historie of Scotland to Leicester. And often authors dedicated to 
patrons books of which they disapproved, as in the case of Calvin’s dedica- 
tion of his commentaries on Isaiah to Elizabeth, who received it “coldly” 


(192) 
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So while the author amply demonstrated that Leicester received dedica- 
tions from historians, translators, Puritan and anti-Catholic propagandists and 
probably rewarded them, she does not demonstrate what she wants so much 
to do—that Leicester was in some w ay a cause of their coming into being, 
and that he initiated those works for purposes of propaganda. That he was 
rich and powerful and attracted books sympathetic to his views is all she has 
proved. 

What also becomes clear in this volume is that Leicester not only had no 
interest in “tales” such as Robert Greene wrote (300), but that he cared little 
for belles lettres as such. Whether this is to be explained by his “Puritanism” 
or by the fact that he was essentially a mati of action, not re: ully much inter- 
ested in literary studies, as his failure to master Latin would seem to indicate, 
I don’t know. What I do know is that Dr. Rosenberg’s study has not dis- 
proved the complaint so frequently made during the Eliz: abethan period that 
poets lacked patrons and reward. They still do. A. A. 

; 
Dickens ano His Reapers. By George H. Ford. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1955. pp. XVil-318. $6.00. 


“Thackeray has become classical; but Dickens has done more: he has re- 
mained modern.’ So wrote G. K. Chesterton in 1911. Professor Ford is not 
concerned in this book with comparisons between Dickens and Thackeray, 
except incidentally, He insists, however, that today even more than in 1911 
the statement that Dickens has remained modern seems re: udily applic able 
and firmly based upon developments in modern literature and criticism. 

Mr. Ford declares of his book that in many respects it could have been 
appropriately entitled The Variety of Dickens, for the infinite variety of 
Dickens’ w ritings is “responsible for the seemingly infinite v ariety of ways 
in which they have been read since 1836’ The researches reported in. this 
admirable book show indeed a various picture of the over-all qualities of 
Dickens: that he has been in the twentieth century conceived of as a mes- 
sianic Dickens, a ferocious Dickens, a Socialist journalist Dickens, a benevo- 
lent and cheerful Dickens, and a gloomy Dickens. They show also a remark- 
able diversity among those readers who have made unfavorable comments 
about Dickens’ work and among those who have held his work in high 
esteem. Among the praisers Mr. Ford lists such strange pairs as Francis Jef- 
frey and the editor of the Pe ople’s Journal, G. B. Shaw and G. K. Chester- 
ton, William Ewart Gladstone and Algernon Swinburne, H. G. Wells and 
Feodor Dostoevski, George Orwell and Katherine Mansfield, Benjamin 
Jowett and William Randolph Hearst. (258 and passim) Other varied prais- 
ers, not arranged in pairs, include Kafka, Joyce, Kipling, Graham Greene, 
Conrad, James, Somerset Maugham, and Joyce Carey—and there are many 
others. Dickens is shown as having appealed strongly to the common people, 
to the shrewdly discerning readers, and to the ‘ ‘high aesthetic line?’ 

Mr. Ford is himself clearly not among the detractors or debunkers of 
Dickens, yet he shows frankly that there were attacks on Dickens’ work at 
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various times by critics who preferred Thackeray; by others who disliked 
the sentimentalism of certain scenes; and by others who asked for a “prob- 
able” representation of human life in all that book characters said or did; 
by others who contended that Dickens’ work failed to give sufficient 
psychological insight or spiritual question; etc. 

The book is made up of three parts. The first (1836-1848) treats of the 
early novels, with their high spirits and sensationalism. It includes an account 
of the sinking of his popularity with Barnaby Rudge and Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, and the recovery with Dombey and Son. The second part (1848-1872) 
presents an account of the reception of the later novels, their appeal to heir 
readers’ sense of social justice, and their effect in splitting his public. The 
third part (1872-1952) treats of the biography of Dickens given by Forster 
and many others, including the studies made by 1952 of Dickens’ relations 
with Ellen Ternan. I do not think that Mr. Ford has been able to give suffi- 
cient attention to the words recently printed (by Grubb and by Wagen- 
knecht) declaring the need for caution in the interpretation of the known 
facts in the Ellen Ternan case. Mr. Ford devotes most of the third part to an 
excellent account of the sustained appeal of Dickens’ novels after his death, 
taking into consideration a variety of readers and types of readers. A short 
and interesting appendix indicates “some of Dickens’ scattered references 
to reviews, notices, and essays, which contain discussions of his writings.’ 
Finally there is a valuable selective bibliography of studies relating to the 
history of novel-criticism or to the reputations of individual novelists from 
1836 to 1952. 

This interesting and important book has proper scholarly documentation. 
It makes use not only of reviews but also of diaries, autobiogr aphies, letters, 
memoirs, and critical essays. Mr. Ford’s stated object is “to extend the his- 
tery of Dickens’ reputation beyond a listing of reviewers’ notices into a 
more general study of novel-reading;’ and he has been impressively success- 
ful. This is and will continue to be a valuable contribution to the study and 
appreciation of Dickens and of many other novelists in Dickens’ day and 
since. WituaM D. TemMpLeMAN 


Man And His Tracic Lire. By Laszlé Vatai. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 
1955. pp. Vili-210. $3.75. 
This book is a philosophical appraisal of the novels of the Russian writer 
Feodor M. Dostoevski. In other words it gives a reconstruction of the phi- 
losophies of the characters in the novels of Dostoevski. The original feature 
of the book is the Philosophy of the Awareness of Human Existence, and 
the method of the author can best be termed as the dialectics of Christian 
existentialism. The philosophy of Karamazov the father, his sons Ivan and 
Dimitry, Smerdiakov, Raskolnikov, and the characters of the novel The 
Possessed Dr. Vatai regards as a culminating point of the tendencies of natu- 
ral science and, resulting from that, naturalism and materialism; when the 
scope and the theories of science were regarded as final, man was placed to- 
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gether with animals in the mechanical order of evolution, psychology was 
identified with biology, history with natural history, and religion was 
excluded from subjects of study as being altogether superstition. By this 
means scientists, and the scholars following them, believed that the ever- 
present problem of man was solved. In the practical life of the revolutionary- 
minded circles of the Russian intelligentsia such a philosophy resulted in 
“autonomous man” when every educated tan “regarded himself as a being 
independent of every thing and everybody. The basis of this attitude, natu- 
rally, is a desire to live in this empirical world as a completely independent 
entity, to have full dominion over nature, to develop his own capacities to 
their fullest extent, and, finally, to free himself from the transcendent world 
as though it were a figment of his imagination” 

God, soul, and ev erlasting life were looked upon by the autonomous man 
as only sophisticated superstitions, as remnants of primitive psychology. In 
accordance with these ideas the autonomous man adopted a peculiar morality 
the sole principle of which was that to an educated and scientifically -minded 
man everything is lawful and everything is permissible. In other words it 
was a morality of nonrestrained, complete egoism. That is why each char- 
acter—Raskolnikov, Ivan Karamazov, Smerdiakov, and The Possessed—com- 
mitted murder and was capable of committing any other crime which might 
suit his egoistic purpose. The autonomous man does not suffer from ques- 
tions and pangs of conscience. He considers conscience as a superstition or 
as a stupid thousand-year-old custom of mankind, a survival of primitive 
times. 

Dostoevski paints vivid, true-to-life portraits of various types of the 
autonomous man. He shows into what a moral abyss such a man may descend 
and of what moral distortions he is capable. Dostoevski himself believes that 
the evolution of the normal man is a progressive process from the empirical 
towards the transcendental and that the final destiny of man is God. With 
his literary portraits of his contemporary revolutionaries Dostoevski proved 
himself a prophet i in that the autonomous man of his time was the predeces- 
sor of the extreme revolutionary leaders of our time. 

Dr. Vatai gives a thorough analysis of the various ramifications of the 
philosophy of the autonomous man and of the practical results of the appli- 
cation of this philosophy to life. The book is a scholarly work, deeply pene- 
trating and at the same time broad in scope, touching upon the fields of 
philosophy, ethics, psychology, and religion. Ivan A. Lopatin 


Emity Dicktnson’s Home. By Millicent Todd Bingham. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y, 1955. pp. Xvii-600. $6.50. 

In publishing the last of the materials stowed by her mother in a ce amphor- 

wood chest Mrs, Bingham ends the work of Mabel Loomis Todd and her- 

self in making Emily Dickinson known. Mrs. Todd, friend of Emily and 

Austin, and wife of an Amherst professor of astronomy, edited the first vol- 

umes of poems and letcers. For this service she had been sought out by the 
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younger sister, Lavinia, who nevertheless (as Mrs. Bingham has related in 
Ancestors’ Brocades) doled documents out to her piecemeal and retained all 
the royalties. The conscientious Austin then induced Lavinia to join him in 
ceding to Mrs. Todd a piece of land, which on his death Lavinia, in part 
prompted by the revengeful jealousy of his widow, Sue, repossessed through 
a lawsuit which split the community into factions. To make Lavinia’s action 
more surprising. Sue had been at outs with the family into which she had 
married—somewhat at outs with Emily, openly so with Lavinia, and on a 
modus vivendi basis with Austin, from whom she was alienated without being 
separated. After Lavinia’s death Sue’s daugl. er, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, 
with most of Emily’s manuscripts at her disposal, published from them inter- 
mittently and copiously, though with passages misread, altered, or expunged. 
In Mrs. Todd’s hands, however, were many letters and poems, though with 
passages changed or erased, largely by Austin, to play down Emily’s early 
friendship with Sue and to conceal intimations of Fmilian romance. These 
materials Mrs. Todd passed on to her daughter, with the injunction that Mrs. 
Bingham give them to the world in faithful reproduction and with scru- 
pulous explicatory accompaniments. In the resulting series of four volumes 
the one here reviewed belongs chronologically earlier than Ancestors’ Bro- 
cades but for four years had been denied print because the publishing rights 
to some of its contents were questioned, 

Emily Dickinson’s Home dwells in detail upon the poet’s early life and 
highlights the emotional crises of her later years. Letters and supplementary 
information comprise its text; tangential matter is placed in lengthy appen- 
dixes. Nearly all the letters are from the immediate family of Edw ard Dick- 
inson, a notable exception being his sister Catherine’s account in 1835 of a 
trip from Ohio to New York. About half the letters are from Emily to 
Austin; these group themselves in the times when brother and sister were 
separated. Mrs, Bingham’s supplementary information pictures and interprets 
the family against the background of its time and place. Topography, old 
maps, newspapers, weather records, statistical data, minutes of meetings, and 
recollected or reconstructed customs, standards, and gossip have been tire- 
lessly studied for what they might yield. In consequence we, besides learn- 
ing more of Emily through the light thrown directly upon her, know her 
better through better acquaintance with the family and know the family 
better through better acquaintance with the region. 

One person not an inmate of the household deserves notice. Edward's 
father, Samuel Fowler Dickinson, an idealist who helped found Amherst 
College, impoverished himself and lost the family homestead through over- 
generosity. Edward, a lawyer of ability and community spirit, was self- 
confident and practical yet strangely aloof and tactless. His wife did not, 
the words of her famous daughter, “care for thought.’ Austin, nature- ee 
and high-minded, felt “anxious suspense” because “Life is a sealed book” 
(letter of May 11, 1852), but after some hesitation turned to law (as his 
father wished ) and wore himself out in family and community service. 
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Lavinia, the younger daughter, was pretty, inclined to be a cutup, colorful 
in speech, strong in likes and dislikes, and ultimately cantankerous. Emily, 
quiet in externals, was turbulent within. 

Edward’s grim spirit lay heavy on the household. It is true he was hos- 
pitable. With due difference for sex he favored his children’s having some 
mental interests. Into his letters to Austin crept intellectual matter; into 
those to Emily only everyday happenings and topics. Though he bought 
Emily books, he begged her not to read them lest ‘ ‘they joggle the mind.’ 
To him the real function of his women folk was to keep his household 
orderly and efficient. They did. The work, even as compartmented, was 
onerous and never- -ending. One of Emily’s tasks in Austin’s absence was 
to start the fires mornings and get the household going. When Austin was 
at home he likewise rose early and brother and sister indulged in the joking 
Emily knew he enjoyed. Between household thrift and Emily’ s terse style 
Mrs. Bingham finds a connection. 

Despite the rigorous regime the family feeling was strong. Affection 
might be manifested indirectly but it was present, as mutual loyalty was. 
Emily did not herself care for neighborhood incident or chatter. She gi = 
ered as much as she could for her letters to Austin, knowing he liked i 
Once common obligations were met, each member of the household was 
completely free to withdraw into an individual domain of living. No one 
intruded on the privacy of another. Thus neither the parents nor the siblings 
of Emily, though aware that she read extensively, dreamed that she wrote 
scads and scads of poems, nearly 1,800 of them. Nor did Austin or Lavinia, 
on making this discovery after her death, for a moment imagine that her 
poetry was of extraordinary quality. 

One desire the whole family shared, that the family name should be 
perpetuated. Edward showed not a particle of interest in marriage for his 
daughters; indeed Lavinia thought that he drove suitors away. Austin was 
the sole hope that the Dickinson line should continue Dickinson. But the 
three children of Austin’s unhappy marriage, the two sons as well as the 
daughter, died without issue. 

Mrs. Bingham produces sound evidence that Emily, albeit no general 
mixer, was not a lifelong recluse. Through early life she attended the usual 
number of public assemblings, including those at church. She met the many 
visitors to her home pleasantly. But she did not care for casual contacts and 
valued every moment she could be to herself to meditate and read and 
write. Though she came to be regarded as a bit queer, it was not until after 
the death of her father, with her mother’s prolonged illness following, that 
she so isolated herself as to grow into a legend. 

Her self-exile has commonly been attributed to a blighted romance. 
Nearly every possible candidate, and over and over an impossible candidate, 
for the role of her beloved has been advanced until the subject has threatened 
to rival Shakespeare’s sonnets as a theme for speculation. Even a woman, 
Kate Scott Turner (later Mrs. Anthon), has been named, and the author of 
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Ramona, despite some evidence of literary appreciation of Emily, has been 
said to have squabbled with her about Major Hunt. The foremost candidate 
has been the Reverend (and married) Charles Wadsworth. A note from him 
included in Emily Dickinson’s Home (369-372) lessens whatever likelihood 
there is that he on his part felt love or was aware of any in her. It even 
shows, though Mrs. Bingham does not remark upon the ‘fact, that he did 
not know hew to spell the name Dickinson. 

As against a single consuiming—and devastating—love a better case can 
be made for a number, and to this view Mrs. Bingham, though not here 
emphasizing it, assents. She would not admit with Judge Lord’s niece that 
Emily was a loose-moraled “hussy” who “was crazy about men:’ What she 
would concede is that the emotionally unbalanced Emily was now crazy 
about this man and now crazy about that one. She would add that it would 
be vain to inquire where love left off and another force entered. For E mily 
was baffled and tortured by uncertainties about God and life. She must 
have help in finding answers and where help promised to be she sought it 
with torrential eagerness. Love can hardly be supposed to have been in her 
for Colonel Higginson, but it was he w ho said: “I never was with anyone 
who drained my nerve power so much, without touching her she drew from 
me. | am glad not to live near her?’ 

So allusive and cry ptic are the personal passages (and some others) i 
the letters and poems of Emily Dickinson that her inner life will never a. 
adequately explained. But the first half of the nineteen fifties has done much 


for the appraisal of her as human being, thinker, and artist. The maddening 
dispersal of the written sources has ended in the fine collection at the 
Harvard Library. A variorum edition of the complete poems has at last been 
published. Two further services should be rendered, a definitive biography 
and a selection of poems for the general reader. Meanwhile we can be 
grateful to Mrs. Bingham for what she has contributed toward both of these 
ends. Gartanp GREEVER 


Lone Day’s Journey into Nicur, By Eugene O'Neill. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1956. pp. 176. $3.75. 

Because of the supposed autobiographical revelations in this work, the first 
new drama by O'Neill to appear since his death, its production in Stockholm 
in the spring of 1956 aroused unusual public interest. O'Neill himself focused 
attention on this problem when, in dedicating the work to his wife in 1941, 
he thanked her for aiding him “to face my dead at last and write this play— 
write it with deep pity and understanding and forgiveness for all the four 
haunted Tyrones; an agony carefully pointed up in the publisher's blurb. 
The extent to which any work should be read literally as autobiography is 
of course dubious; creative memory will transmute, consciously or otherwise. 
Yee the play will suggest engrossing possibilities to any O'Neill reader, and 
O'Neill studies will take a different direction from now on. 

The action takes place in a single day in 1912 at the summer beach home 
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of a famous Irish actor, James Tyrone, a former matinee idol. The father, by 
playing a single romantic part through the years has amassed a sizable 
fortune, but because of boyhood poverty is still a penny-pincher, iain ally 
ridden by fear of the poorhouse, begrudging his family suitable medical aid. 
Jamie, the elder son, is a hard drinker like his father, but finds solace for 
lack of ambition in cynical mockery of the world. Edmund, the baby of 
the family, at twenty- -three, reads the Ge.-adent poets, is restless—like O” Neill 
he has spent years as a sailor and has been on the beach in South America— 
morbid and suffering from tuberculosis. The mother still has vestiges of 
frail Irish beauty and girlish charm; her face, however, is ravaged by nerves 
and dope addiction. Little happens in the play except for the gradu: al revela- 
tion of each person’s character and plight. We see the mother’s maladjust- 
ment to the theatrical life into which she married, and her recession under 
drugs into her own world as the rest of the family watch in bitter agony. 
Edmund learns that he has consumption and finally receives his father’s 
promise that he can go to any sanatorium he w ants—within reason. In the 
last act, with the mother living completely in the past and the men drown- 
ing their emotions in drink, each reviews what he is and has been, in bitter- 
ness or self- justification. Edmund, in reviewing his life, describes intensely 
his mystical experience with the sea, a theme familiar to O'Neill’s readers 
but never so clearly stated before. 

Putting the problem of autobiography aside, one can see that O'Neill 
was deeply involved personally in writing this play. As a result the charac- 
ters are developed to an extent seldom follow ed in his other work, where 
his speakers tend to be too much a part of a diagram to be complex. Again, 
the play has no mark of punctuation at tle end: the curtain falls during a 
monologue by the mother while the men stare at their drinks. One might 
conclude that O'Neill wished to suggest the long day’s journey merely 
went on and on, but the pacing does not create this impression. It gives a 
fragmented effect; the reader is left abruptly in suspension, as though O'Neill 
had broken off in desperation. Throughout the play an almost continuous 
emotional level is maintained. As the members of the family strike out at 
one another, antagonism, remorse, and anguished sympathy alternate rapidly, 
but the intensity is almost constant. 

As a play Long Day’s Journey probably will not go down as one of 
O'Neill’s major works. His self-involvement has left its mark. The play is 
too specialized. But as a study of family relationships it shows with intense 
understanding how those w ho love can also torment, as a result of their 
own self-insufficiency. D. B. Patuerry 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Tue Divine Kine tx ENGiann. By Margaret Murray. Faber and Faber, Lon- 
don, 1954. pp. 279. 25 S. 


This unusual work by a British scholar of medieval ard Renaissance political 
history and anthropology draws upon authentic documents to present a 
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theory which is net so convincing as are the sources which it seeks to 
interpret. Dr. Murray holds that until the close of the seventeenth century 
the Christian faith in England was in conflict, often unconsciously, w ith 
what she terms the Old Religion, a paganism of ancient origin to w hich even 
monarchs like William Rufus and John were addicted. 

This view conceived of the divinity of the king resting in his embodi- 
ment of the Spirit of God which remained with him while he had strength, 
but was subject to renewal or rejection at intervals of seven years, calculated 
from his birth or his enthronement. At one of these climacteric years he 
either might himself become a sacrificial victim, possibly by a means not 
known to the public, or if he were still hale and hearty, some Substitute 
Victim who may at times have acted for the king, might be sacrificed for 
him, by poison, assassination, or judicial trial and condemnation, a Becket 
perhaps, or a Wolsey, a Scottish patriot, or a wife of Henry VIII. 

Sometimes the victim was condemned by a Coven of thirteen, a leader 
with twelve followers or disciples. This system, traced back to 1330, could 
include the king and twelve councilors, or a village leader with twelve 
associates, forerunner of the judge with twelve jurymen. Since this system 
often sacrificed victims it may have been a source of the superstition that 
thirteen is an unlucky number, although Dr. Murray carries thirteen back 
to happier days in Egypt when the Pharaoh representing the Supreme Deity 
consulted with a council of twelve who symbolized lesser gods in deter- 
mining such weighty questions as his marriage. A staggering list of the use 
of thirteen in connection with a leader and his followers or in the grouping 
of cathedrals in English historical records is brought into Dr. Murray’s 
pages. Sometimes even as late as the reigns of the Stuarts a Coven might ‘be 
not king and council or judge and jury but a leader and twelve companions 
accused of treason and subject to execution either as a whole or in the 
persons of their chief culprits, as in the Gunpowder Plot or the conviction 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the last of the Swhsiitute Sacrifices. 

After the Puritan and Bloodless Revolutions the theory of Divine King- 
ship and the attendant Old Religion concept of Royal or Substitute Victims 
dies out. Dr. Murray contends, however, that it was a compelling idea during 
its heyday and that once it is comprehended in theory and practice it 
explains or alters many former mysteries of English history. Her erudition 
is profound and her arguments intriguing. Admitting all this, it is never- 
theless true that not all who love to toy with numbers like seven and thirteen, 
to say nothing of eleven, will be able to hold that her reasoning is as con- 
vincing as it is ingenious. E. C. 


Tue Norweaians. By David Rodnick. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
1955. pp. Vi-165. $3.25. 

The author bases his study of national culture in Norway on extensive field 

work in that country in 1950. He and his wife lived for a time in different 

areas of Norway and interviewed many persons on different aspects of life. 
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He quotes extensively from the interview materials and generalizes on them. 
The book obtains data regarding family life, the farmers, the workers and 
fishermen, the upper r and middle groups, the younger generation, the political 
trends, the economic classes, the labor movement, the religious patterns, the 
general philosophy of life. The author found that class prejudic es “are kept 
somewhat hidden” and that there is an insistence “that class differences are 
unimportant.” The Labor Party is strong, and will continue in power “for 
many years to come?’ There is also common agreement that Norway's path 
toward the welfare state is established. Communists are relatively few. While 
ninety-five or more percent belong to the State Lutheran Church, probably 
not more than fifteen per cent are openly identified with it. The church, 
however, exercises extensive influence as “the repository of Norwegian 
traditions” and as “the judges of moral behavior?’ 

In general, Norwegians hold to a humanitarian philosophy. Connected 
with this philosophy is the belief that “an absolute code of ethical behavior 
might make interpersonal relationships easier because every act will have a 
known response” There are also egalitarian elements in the Norwegian’s 
philosophy and “a strong identification with the ‘under dog)” due partly 
to the fact that many realize that in a highly competitive society almost 
anyone may fall into the under-dog class. Although the book lacks data 
regarding the univ ersitics, the prose writers and the poets, the philosophers, 
the extensive growth of co-operatives in Norway, it gives much valuable 
information regarding many important phases of Norwegian thought. 

Emory S. Bocarpus 


Tue Empry Room. By Vincent A. McCrossen. Philosophical Library, N.Y, 
1955. pp. 156. $2.75. 

The message of The Empty Room is that God has been banished from the 

councils of the United Nations, more particularly, Mr. McCrossen’s con- 

ception of God as worshiped by the Roman Catholic Church. In a series of 

seven prose soliloquies, the empty “room far meditation at the United 

Nations” (1), the voices of five countries (the United States, Russia, Israel, 


se 


Germany, and China) and a voice representing “other nations’’ combine to 
lament the exclusion of faith, hope, and love from international diplomacy. 
Love, however, is conspicuously absent from The Empty Room, which is a 
most intemperate religious and political polemic: polemic against the English 
who “make themselves moral only by smearing more decent folk (11); 
against the Reformation (“neurotic men like one Martin . . . carnal men 
like one Henry . . . power mad men like one John? (44-5), against the 
Renaissance (8-9), against the bourgeoisie (34-6), Communism (passim), 
internationalism (19), and a long list of western writers supposedly used by 
the Russians to “develop communist outlook” in their schools. (74) Among 
these are such pseudodesperate characters as Albert Einstein, Helen Keller, 
Mr. Justice Holmes, Ben Franklin, Edgar Rice Burroughs, and Mark ‘Twain. 
There is also polemic in favor of certain matters, in favor of the Church 
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(passim), the Spanish (11-2) and the establishment of a genuine Ukrainian 
nation, undone in 1918 by “the communists and the Masons and the Socialists 
and the Wilsonites:’ (40) 

This is a shocking book, the more so as it was published by the Philo- 
sophical Library. Antisemitism is one of the few intellectual vices in which 
the author does not permit himself to indulge at any length. 

Virainia EF. Rincer 


Science AND Man’s Hope. By James Street Fulton. Bookman Associates, N.Y., 

1954. pp. 179. $3.25. 

The author of this book states that man’s hope is expressed and realized in his 
i ‘reativity and openness and aliveness. Creativ ity involves freshened aliveness; 
it is never mere repetition of itself. Every occasion has a single occurrence 
which provides a never repeatable Opportunity to realize possibilities—in 
that moment and in that perspective. The good is this realized aliveness. 
“Good does not exist in the form of physical objects which, once made, 
have a seeming permanence in their slow decay; (153) nor is it preserved 
by institutional routine (special interests) utilizing science and technology 
as tools for its own ends, which are not those of man’s hope. The good 
exists in the mode of aliveness (an everflowing stream) and in inner achieve- 
ment (never repetitive and ever new). 

Professor Fulton draws very important distinctions between technology, 
science, and philosophy. “Technology” applies to factual knowledge so 
casual, so pragmatic, so unsystematic that it scarcely deserves the name of 
science; “otherwise, we have to suppose that modern physics existed in the 
mines and arsenals of Europe long before Galileo” (20) Science often means 
nothing but technology to the popular mind, including the military, the 
political, the industrial. The aim of technology is efficiency; the aim of 
science is knowledge; the aim of philosophy is wisdom. The customary 
controls in modern science may be at the point of being upset by the 
emphasis on technology. . Control . . . may pass into the hands of men 
who are enormously more “impressed by the power, ultimately the military 
power, which science (through technology ) provides .. . if this should 
come about, science will become a tool of powerful interests, just as medieval 
philosophy, including natural philosophy, was the handmaiden of religious 
conformity” (60) 

The author believes that science will ultimately fulfil its promise to 
serve man’s hope, i.e., man’s creativity and his openness. Thus is goodness 
achieved. Openness to persons is a creative activity of the most difficult kind. 
(163) Ie presupposes the concentration of every human power and every 
human effort on its realizaton. “The avenue through which the good comes 
at last may not be welcome. It does not consult our individual ease and 
pleasure. It may wear the face of death. Are not the fertile symbols of moral 
seriousness in the West the hemlock draught and the C ross?” (166) 


A. J.W. 
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THe Strance Career or Jim Crow. By C. Vann Woodward. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xi-155. $2.50. 
The history of color discrimination in this country is one that Professor C. 
Vann Woodward of Johns Hopkins University is well qualified to handle 
since he is a born and resident Southerner and is a professional scholar trained 
in objectivity. In this modest volume, written in popular style, the subject is 
covered in a simple | yet comprehensive manner, What is interesting is the fact 
that segregation and discrimination developed in scope and intensity, not 
during the post-bellum period, but chiefly after 1900, encouraged by certain 
decisions laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States. As late as 
1898 South Carolina, one of the ultraconservative states, refused any Jim 
Crow arrangements, a scheme which one of its chief spokesmen regarded as 
the essence of absurdity. The author sums up the situation in a paragraph: 


In a time when the Negroes formed a much larger proportion of the 
population than they did later, when slavery was a live memory 
the minds of both races, and when the memory of the sone Fn 
and bitterness of Reconstruction was still fresh, the race policies 
accepted and pursued in the South were sometimes milder than 
they became later. The policies of proscription, segregation, and 
disfranchisement that are often described as the immutable “folk- 
ways” of the South, impervious alike to legislative reform and armed 
intervention, are of a more recent origin. The effort to justify 
them as a consequence of Reconstruction and a necessity of the 
times is embarrassed by the fact that they did not originate in those 
times. And the belief that they are immutable and 1 unchangeable 
is not supported by history. (47) 


' 


WL. 


Tue Foreserasce Future. By Sir George Thomson. Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. Vil-166. $2.50. 

The author takes a sometimes illuminating and sometimes puzzling look at 
the immediate future of technological development in a variety of areas: 
transportation, the manufacture of power and energy, the development of 
food supplies, meteorology, et al. His conclusions seem well considered, cau- 
tious, and have little or no relation to the type of dreaming often associated 
with books of this sort. The book is clearly and interestingly written, 

In two all too brief chapters at the end the author deals with the possible 
social consequences and with the possible implications for a philosophical 
view of human nature of all of the predicted consequences, His conclusions 
are somewhat hopeful concerning the social consequences, except for the 
problems which will arise concerning what to do with the intellectually 
inferior. Their social usefulness will decrease as technology advances, and 
this will probably be a major social problem within two or three generations. 

In the final chapter the author briefly deals with “thinking machines” and 
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their importance in forming a view of man. He thinks, and quite rightly | 
feel, that much of importance concerning the nature of human thinking and 
its relation to the brain can be learned from a study of these machines. As 
he says, “the fundamental relation of mind to matter . . . will never be solved 
by mere abstract thought” (160) He ends by expressing the view that man 
has not come near the limit of his dev elopment either mentally or physically. 
“Even with the present brains of intelligent people Man may expect a glorious 
future. Who will dare to set limits to what he may reach as his brain 
improves? This future is not foreseeable!” (166) W.S. 


Tue Pursurr or Happiness. By R. M. Maclver. Simon and Schuster, N.Y., 
1955. pp. Vili-182. $3.00. 


A belated urge to become a writer prompted the manuscript for this non- 
technical discussion of life’s meaning purpose. Here a well-known social 
scientist ventures outside his own speciality to ponder the questions that 
confront every thoughtful person. Each chapter is a short essay in itself deal- 
ing with some phase of a practical philosophy of life. The author has made 
little attempt to present a coherent or systematic philosophy but muses with 
the sages of the past relative to man’s universal quest for personal and 
collective meaning. 

The four major divisions of the book indicate its scope: (1) “The Adven- 
turing Road,’ (2) “The Things To Be Overcome; (3) “The Things We Live 
By; and (4) “First and Last Things’ The author could be catalogued, in 
broad terms, as a self-realization humanist primarily concerned with the here 
and now. He is not antireligious but will have no truck with supernaturalism 
of any kind which he more or less identifies with superstition and magic. He 
gives no recognition to current forms of religious expression which are more 
compatible with the world of science and natural law, which makes one 
suspect that perhaps he is fighting earlier childhood conceptions which many 
religious persons have outgrown. He outlines the necessary character of the 
religion of the future but fails to analyze adequately its constituent elements 
with any degree of precision. Although he views science as an instrumental 
discipline, which has no answers to life’s real questions, he sets forth no 
adequate criteria of his own for the application of the Golden Rule by all 
mankind, and is unwilling to identify this principle with any metaphysical 
judgment. 

Acknowledging his debt to the religious heritage for the conviction “that 
persons alone are the bearers of value,’ (124) he does not face the more 
significant question as to whether this faith can survive apart from “the 
myth” which has supported it historically. 

The book makes for delightful reading, but more significantly, it portrays 
the uneasy mind of a social scientist who has dispensed with the old meta- 
physical truths of an earlier generation and yet needs something vital to 
cling to that is more than an emotion or sentiment. J.WR. 
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Dyinc We Live, Final Messages of the Resistance. Edited by Helnnut Goll- 
witzer, et al. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1956. pp. xxi-285. $4.50. 


If one can distinguish between happiness and joy, this is not a happy book, 
but it is joyful. It is a strange irony of history that those who survive the 
scourge of the tyranny which was Hitler’s may well find themselves sur- 
rounded by the frightening abyss of meaninglessness; while those who died 
ex ‘perienced joy. These pages are full of joy, the joy of martyrs who have 
done what they could, or felt they must, the joy of martyrs who have died 
in the triumphant knowledge that even though their de aths were senseless, 
their lives were not. 

It is good to have this collection of passages and scraps from letters, letters 
sometimes smuggled out, sometimes discovered later, which exhibit the 
heroic spirit of those who were crushed under the fury of Hitler’s demonic 
goals. These passages reveal all too clearly to what depths that demonism 
stopped. They also reveal the utter selflessness of lives informed by grace. 
These people, these poor souls who met their death, were people. Yet they 
faced death soberly and in facing it had no thought for themselves but only 
for those who were left behind. How often they write, “Do not worry about 
me, | have courage for that which comes. | worry only about you" 

No one can read these pages ithout having his faith deepened and 
strengthened, his faith in the spirit of man at his best, forever set against man 
at his worst. Yet he who reads these pages will be forever baffled when he 
tries to put into words what he has experienced. Comment is superfluous. 
One can but quote: 


1 should like it to be known that there were no nameless heroes, 
that these were men, men who had names, faces, desires, and hopes, 
and that therefore the suffering of even the least among them was 
no smaller than the suffering of the foremost whose name endures 


in memory. 
J. EF. B. 


An Enp to INNocENCE: Fssays oN Cuttrure AND Potrrics. By Leslie A. 
Fiedler. Beacon Press, Boston, 1955. pp. ix-214. $3.50. 


Mr. Leslie Fiedler is a professor of English at the University of Montana and 
this his first book is a collection of essays written between 1948 and 1954 
and published originally in Partisan Revier w, Kenyon Review, Encounter, 
and Commentary. In one way or another all these essays are concerned with 
American life and thought, and although the author thinks of himself ¢ hiefly 
as a literary person, he uses even literature to make comments on the Amer- 
ican mind and the American myth. On himself he writes: 


Indeed, I feel just a little misrepresented by a first book so largely 
political. I think of myself as primarily a literary person, though one 
whose interest in works of art is dictated by a moral passion rather 
than a cooler technical concern. . . . It is a “close re: ading” of recent 
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events that I should like to think I have achieved, a reading that 
does not scant ambiguity or paradox, but tries to give to the testi- 
mony of a witness before a Senate committee or the letters of the 
Rosenbergs the same careful scrutiny we have learned to practice 
on the shorter poems of John Donne. (viii-ix) 


The comparison is misleading, at least for the literary essays, for the close 
reading of the poems of Donne leads deeper and deeper into the poems, 
whereas in all instances Mr. Fiedler moves from the art work out. America, 
not literature, is his obsession in this book. For example, in his “Images of 
Walt Whitman) a very good essay indeed, he writes: 


His duplicity is, I feel, a peculiarly American duplicity, that double- 
ness of our self-consciousness which our enemies too easily call 
hypocrisy, but which arises from our belief that what we dream 
rather than what we are is our essential truth. The Booster and the 
Pharisee are the standard caricatures of the American double man, 
and Whitman was both a Booster and a Pharisee. (172 


This sample is typical. The insights are from psychoanalysis and cultural 
history; the interest is in “myth” and ‘ ‘archetypes,’ terms which appear 
repeatedly in his essays on politics, on his experiences in Italy as a Fulbright 
fellow, and in the essays on Mark Twain, Fitzgerald, James Jones, and on 
American fiction of the 1940's. The tone is polemical; as the author admits, 
“preaching to the converted has no appeal for me at all” What he wants for 
America and American literature is greater maturity and a respect for what 
Freud called the reality principle, although F iedler does not use that term. 

The irritation, the hasty generalization, the too apparent cleverness act 
against the author and may lead some readers to conclude that what he says 
can be ignored. That w ould be a mistake, for essays with insights such as these 
are what we need if we are to shake off the mood ow convalescence which 
hangs over American life today. A. A. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RevoLuTION IN France. By Ednnend Burke. Introduc- 
tion by Russell Kirk. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955. pp. 350. $1.25. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN France. By Edmund Burke. Edited by 
Thomas H. D. Mahoney. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xliv-307. Cloth 
$2.75; paper $1.25. 
Another sign of the growing interest in conservative thought is the simul- 
taneous appearance of two new editions of Burke’s Reflections. The Gate- 
way edition (Regnery) provides only the text and a ten-page introduction. 
The other edition provides a longer introductory sketch of Burke’s career, 
an outline analysis by Oskar Piest (the headings of which reappear as cap- 
tions for the text), editorial footnotes to supplement Burke’s own occasional 
notes, and a biographical index supplying essential information for some 
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forty persons mentioned in the text. Mr. Kirk, whose book The Conservative 
Mind from Burke to Santayana especially qualifies him to provide an intro- 
duction, has too little space to do justice to his subject. He points out Burke’s 
distrust of the theory of natural rights, and insists that the American Revo- 
lution, which Burke defended, was not a revolution at all, whereas the 
French Revolution Burke saw at once to be a fundamental threat to civiliza- 
tion. Professor Mahoney qualifies this statement of the case. Burke, he thinks, 
was blind to the radical side of the American Revolution, and blind also to 
the great social and economic evils of the Old Regime in France. Both the 
“plain text” and the edited text of the Reflections will have their uses. In 
either form the student will find a work in which political discussion is by 
passion and wisdom raised to the level of philosophy and literature. 


B. R. McE., Jr. 


Our Human RiGuHTs. By Rebecca Chalmers Barton. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1955. pp. vil-102. $2.50. 


This is a short and terse volume containing the gist of observations, remarks, 
and criticism of a special committee appointed by Governor Walter J. Kohler 
of Wisconsin to investigate conditions affecting the present status of human 
rights in his particular state. The reactions, views, and opinions of the indi- 
vidual members of the committee, collected and co-ordinated by Mrs. Barton 
who acted as chairman, are given collectively although the entire list of the 
committee is given at the end. 

Questions dealing with racial, religious, and social discrimination are dealt 
with soberly and convincingly, the major impression remaining with the 
reviewer being that in a healthy American climate, human rights can always 
be upheld, abuses corrected, and a more satisfactory state of affairs created 
—provided the whole problem of bias, misconceptions, and taboos is 
approached sensibly and fearlessly. This is exactly what the Wisconsin 
Commission on Human Rights has evidently succeeded in doing, ably and 
effectively. A. Tu. Potyzomwers 


Epucation ror Marriace. By James A. Peterson. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
N.Y.. 1956. pp. Xxill-429. $5.50. 
Each year millions of people marry and establish households, but few of them 
devote much time to the preparation for the complex relationships which 
constitute marrjage. The aim of the author is to provide the basic available 
data pertaining to the preparation for marriage, the making of a wise mar- 
riage choice, and the achievement of marital togetherness. The factors in 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence that are essential in preparing for mar- 
riage; the psychological, socio-cultural, and economic conditions of the 
marriage choice are described in detail. The author maintains that “much 
as any young person may desire to make a rational choice and find happiness 
in marriage, the degree of success will depend primarily upon the individual's 
background and personality configuration and not upon his or her ability 
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to evaluate those traits in another which, theoretically, should contribute to 
a happy marriage’ ; 

One of the distinctive contributions to the knowledge successful mar- 
riage is the emphasis on togetherness. Preparing for togetherness during the 
period of engagement, especially through marriage counseling, is regarded 
as essential for successful marriage; but the achievement of togetherness is 
a continuous process, including the early adjustments in marriage, planning 
for children, the process of reproduction, sexual maturity, and the con- 
structive contribution of religion, recreation, and economic welfare. 

This book is one of the best texts on the subject and its constructive 
approach makes it useful also as a guide for all who are preparing for 
marriage and who wish to make their own marriage successful. 

Martin H. NeuMeyer 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Humanitas, Revista de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. Ministerio de Edu- 
cacién de la Nacién, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, San Miguel de 
Tucuman, Argentina, Year II, 1954, No. 5. pp. §25. 

This volume is one of the latest numbers of a review published three times a 

year under the general direction of Professor Diego F. Pré, Dean of the 

Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the National University of Tucuman. 

For breadth of scope and scholarly character, this publication surpasses by 

far anything of its kind that has hitherto come to the attention of this 

reviewer. While the content is basically philosophical, articles, notes and 
commentaries cover the fields of linguistics, art, anthropology, literature, 
history, sociology, psychology, jurisprudence, education, public administra- 
tion, and others, all emphasizing significant issues and all expertly presented. 

The complete text of Anaximander, the First Metaphysician by George Bos- 

worth Burch has been translated and included. A further section gives brief 

biographies of the leading thinkers of Iberoamerica, followed by extensive 
reviews of books from the learned world, the contents of recent numbers of 
scholarly journals (including The Personalist), notices of world conferences 
and institutes in the field of humanities, and finally biogr aphical notes on the 
collaborators. The richness and extent of the offering i in this Review together 
with those of the other publications of the National Univ ersity of Tucuman 
have made the learned world indebted to that institution to a degree which, 
certainly in the United States, is not adequately recognized. 

Merrirr M. THompson 


Ensayos de Teoria (Essays in Theory). By Julian Marias. Editorial Barna, 
Barcelona, Spain, 1954. pp. 307. 50 pesetas. 


The present reviewer has pointed out previously that many writers and 
lecturers in philosophy, although distinguished thinkers in the field, seem 
unaware of the canons of good composition especially as related to the tech- 
niques of communication. A recent conference in psychology quoted Plato 
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as teaching that thinking consists in formulating questions and answering 
them. Croce furthermore was quoted as saying: 


Every definition is the response to a demand, the solution of a prob- 
lem; and there would be no reason to offer it if we had not made the 
demand and proposed problems. Why should one take the trouble? 
What need impels us? As every act of the spirit, the definition arises 
from an opposition, a difficulty, a war which calls for peace, an 
obscurity which seeks the light, that is, as we have said, a demand 
which calls for a response. (Logica 5, p. 133) 


Few philosophers make explicit the question, problem, or purpose of their 
work, The author of the book under consideration, a distinguished Spanish 
writer and lecturer in philosophy, presents his first essay on “Literary Types 
in Philosophy” and goes much farther in his criticism of writers in philosophy 
than this reviewer would feel competent to do. He develops the various errors 
committed and illustrates at length the shortcomings of notable philosophers 
with great frankness. For example, he says of Jaspers: 

Already the excessive dimensions of his Philosophie were alarming. 

The eleven hundred bulky pages of the first volume of his Philoso- 

phische Logik deprive this work of the character of a book and give 

it undeniably that of a literary monstrosity. At the moment when 

the old German style of Li Ipps, Sig art, or Vaihinger seems intoler- 


able, the hy pertrophy of the writings of the great thinker indicate 
his incapacity to bring to a successful conclusion the communica- 
tion of his philosophy, I wish to say, to write a book which contains 
it and makes it relive in the mind of the reader. (24) 


The remaining essays, which seem to have been lectures on philosophical 
topics with no attempt at a central theme, deal with the following: Human 
life and its empirical structure; Psychiatry seen from philosophy; Reason in 
present- -day philosophy, Mathematics in Greek philosophy; Historical knowl- 
edge in Herodotus; Historic view of Francisco Suarez; Two Cartesianisms; 
Historic estimate of Julian Sanz del Rio; and finally two essays on P. € satry, 
especially his theory of induction. M.M. T. 


Tue Lasr Essays or Grorces Brernanos. Translated by Joan and Barry 
Ulanov. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955. pp. vi-263. $4.50. 

Shortly before his death, the French novelist Georges Bernanos prepared this 
collection of five lectures: “France before the World of Tomorrow” “Why 
Freedom?” “Revolution and Liberty’ “The European Spirit and the World 
of Machines” and “Our Friends the Saints’ In these lectures, accurately and 
ably translated by Joan and Barry Ulanov, he again took up the major themes 
that alw ays had ‘preoccupied him. 

The first four essays are passionate speeches about the evils of our time, 
and although they belong less to the literature of political and social analysis 
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than to the literature of prophetic challenge, they deserve to be called essays: 
for, if Bernanos does not offer any solution to our contemporary problems, 
he poses and defines them with the precision and rigor of a most acute intelli- 
gence. Besides, the book does not remain without a conclusion: the final text, 
entitled “Our Friends the Saints}’ is a constructive work in which the author 
expounds his dynamic conception of Christianity. 

Bernanos represents, in contemporary French literature, the voice of a 
combative and even revolutionary Christianity, like that of a Pascal or a 
Léon Bloy. But the reader should not rejoice too soon at seeing him attack 
reactionary despotisms, taking for granted that he belongs to some 
“advanced” movement: for Bernanos is the bitter enemy of all forms of 
modern conformism and despotism. On the other hand, the reader who 
might believe that he is a reactionary would soon be shocked and discon- 
certed: the religion of Bernanos does not consist of bringing comfort to the 
tired mind; it is not that of the Pharisee. Its function is rather to disturb moral 
complacency and intellectual smugness. 

It has become almost a trite statement to say that our western civilization 
is now threatened. But threatened by what? Bernanos, in these essays, tries to 
show us that our twentieth-century civilization contains the seeds of its own 
decay: complacency, falsehood, moral cowardice, automatism, Too many of 
us foolishly confuse civilization with progress, with efficiency, and by so 
doing, fall a prey to totalitarian barbarism. 

Bernanos has a vital message for every American interested in the validity 
and in the future of his “way of life?” He should read these brilliant lectures, 
and ponder over the final text, for which this remark of the philosopher Alain 
might serve as epigraph: “It is rather easy to prove any thing one wants to 


prove; the really important thing is to know what one is trying to prove?’ 
René Bevsf 


Actas del Primer Congreso Argentino de Psicologia, Volumen 1, Organizacién. 
I. Problemas Histéricos y Epistemoldgicos de la Psicologia. Ministerio de 
Educacién de la Nacién, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Tucuman, 
Argentina, 1955, pp. 380. 

The present volume is the first in a projected group of eleven covering the 

First Argentine Congress on Psychology which was held at the National 

University of Tucuman, Tucumin, Argentina, from the thirteenth to the 

twenty-second of March, 1954. Papers were presented by distinguished 

scholars from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Spain, Italy, France, and Switzerland. 

There is one from the United States in the first volume. The volumes are 

entitled: (1) Historical and Epistemological Problems; (2) General Psychol- 

ogy; (3) Special Psychology; (4) Social Psychology and That of Art; 

(5) Technical Psychologies of Exploration (statistics, tests, measurements, 

etc.); (6) Educational Applications; (7) Medical Applications (psycho- 

somatics, etc.); (8) Legal and Military Applications (delinquency, etc.); 

(9g) Economic Applications; (10) Perspectiv es and Necessary Psychological 
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Studies in the Country (Argentina—teaching of psychology and research in 
the field); (11) Final Reports and Closing Discourses. Each group of studies 
is preceded by a digest of the present sages of the proble ms considered and 
conclusions from the discussions for the purpose of giving greater coherence 
and scientific interest to the whole. Papers in the Romance languages are 
given in the original form, but those in English and German are translated 
into Spanish. 

Volume I presents the organization of the congress, the introductory 
speeches, a historical section, and an epistemological and wrens 
section. The history covers only the “antesocratic” period, Aristotle, 
Thomas, Leonardo da Vinci, and Maine de Biran as the founder of aa to 
psychology. The more recent developments in the field are dealt with in 
the latter part. Some of the topics discussed in Part II of Volume I were: 
current attempts at distinguishing types; the puzzling problems of modern 
psychology; study of man as a whole; psychology as “operational representa- 
tion”; “meaning”; psychology and anthropology; psychology, phenomenol- 
ogy, and ontology; psychology and law, frontiers between linguistics and 
psychology; scientific models and social responsibility; definition of terms; 
and methods and techniques in the study of the “psyche?” 

Several major drifts of importance emerged from the discussions, Various 
writers deplored the “chaos” of conflicting ideas, theories, and points of view 
even speaking of the situation as a “crisis” in modern psychology and calling 
for unification and organization of the field. (During the first half of the 
twentieth century alone more than two hundred thousand articles and works 
of various kinds were produced. ) Closely related to this point was a disap- 
pointment with the so-called scientific psychology related to positivism 
which has not produced results commensurate with earlier expectations, A 
return to philosophy is suggested for its defining of terms, clarifying of basic 
principles, and over-all unification and organization. A strong emphasis is 
thus placed upon the human person as an integrated whole, a directing force, 
spirit, if you wish, in the midst of an infinitude of detail often conflicting 
and inharmonious. Again man is seen as a social being who cannot be wholly 
understood and interpreted apart from the society to which he belongs. it 
may be added that one writer sees that present- -day psychology constitutes 
a generalized investigation of motivation. (206) 

On the whole the report of the congress is a somewhat monumental 
overview of the whole field of psychology and it shows with clearness and 
vigor that the philosophy basic to it is quite as essential and indispensable 


today as it was ever considered. MMT 


Hijos de la Roca. Children of the Rock. (Thought of Guillermo Francovich) 
By Waldo Ross. Fdiciones Orion, Mexico, 1954. pp. 227. 

It often seems that ideas flow much more readily east and west across the 

Atlantic between Europe and the Americas than north and south between 

Latin America and the United States. Although the writings and public 
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services of Guillermo Francovich, a Bolivian, were extensive, his name has 
but recently been brought into notice by the publication of his Brazilian 
Philosophers and The Philosophy of Bolivia under the direction of Francisco 
Romero of the Argentine Republic. Thus both he and Bolivian philosophy 
have been given a permanent place in any complete study of Latin American 
philosophy, a field of increasing importance. The book contains an introduc- 
tion concerning the life and work of Francovich with a bibliography and 
then an anthology of representative selections from his many writings. 
Although Francovich avoided any large systematization of his ideas, he dealt 
with various metaphysical problems such, for example, as those of being, 
God, the soul, substance, etc., in a word, the problem of what is called “the 
thing in itself’ The book takes its name from that given to the Indians of 
the Andean highlands who, he believes, embody the true spirit of the 
American continent and are destined in the future to be the foundation of a 
truly indigenous culture. Legendary and historical material is beautifully 
interwoven into his philosophical discussions which are often written in 
dialogue form. M. M.T: 


El Hombre Como Ser Actuante and La Imagen Naturalista del Hombre y 
Su Superacién. By Walther Briining. National University of Cérdoba, 
Argentina, 1955. pp. 42; 12. 


The first of these studies in pamphlet form is a chapter from a book by the 
author to be published shortly in Vienna entitled Philosophical Anthropology. 


Historical Introduction and Present Status. He states that the present work 
is designed as a reaction against the theoretical interpretations of man by 
rationalism and naturalism and to give the positive emphasis upon his nature 
as active-practical,. As there is no fixed order in the world as now given, so 
one cannot recognize any fixed supratemporal essence of man. He is found 
only as an individual in the flux of history. And if he wishes to maintain 
himself in the flux, he can do so only as an acting being. For his acts he 
creates a world, forms the perpetual current of events, and establishes its 
order. The given, taken by itself, is without order and form and thus requires 
formation by man. Man himself likewise has no fixed substance and must 
create it; he does so, according to pragmatic doctrines, precisely in his prac- 
tical activity. Pragmatism thus stands between the opposite poles of irra- 
tionalism and existentialism, and transcendentalism which is related to objec- 
tive idealism. (25-6) The lower stages of man’s development are mainly 
biological, but at the higher levels it takes on more the spiritual- -cultural 
character. 

The second study covers somewhat the same ground and emphasizes 
especially the shortcomings of naturalism as a philosophy of man. The author 
says that it is a fundamental tendency of naturalism to reduce the general 
structures of the human being to lower stages which can be dealt with in a 
more exact scientific manner. He is also opposed to the abstractness of 
rationalistic formulas. Clarity, exactness, and objectivity are not to be under- 
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estimated as ideals, but their limitations must also be recognized. There 
are essential qualities of the human being which they cannot reach. The 
concept of emergence is not used in the discussion, but it seems to this 
reviewer that it is implied. The qualities which have emerged in man’s evolu- 
tion to make him what he is are not identical with those of the lower stages 
even though in a sense they have grown out of them. If reduct 4omism is 
rejected, man is unique in his own right and must be studied as such. 


M.M.T. 


Logische Wirklichkeitsstruktur und Personaler Seinsgrund. By Ottokar Blaha. 
Verlag Stiasny, Graz, 1955. pp. 91. DM 4,50. 

Time was when philosophers in America and Europe, although employing 
different linguistic means, were in the profoundest sense still speaking the 
same language. But, to the great detriment of philosophy itself, this time 
apparently is no more, Anglo-American and Continental European philoso- 
phers have drifted apart to such an extent that a meeting of minds has 
become almost impossible at the philosophical level. The book here under 
review but illustrates the point. Although the author's basic orientation 1s 
personalistic and Christian, his whole approach is foreign to the traditions 
of American philosophy and to personalism in particular. The American 
reader will be more bewildered than helped by the arguments set forth in 
justification of a position which, on the whole, is fairly well defined, 

The author’s thesis is simple enough. Reduced to bare essentials it is that 
the “logical structure of reality” is rooted in “knowledge; “volition, and 
“‘self-ness;’ and that these three “basic units” are mutual! y inter related in ways 
which support the secondary structures of * ‘personal spirituality,’ “tem- 
porality, etc., so that “self-ness” (Ichheit) becomes “the absolute logical 
center and focal point of reality, impressing upon the whole of reality the 
character of person-relatedness, relatedness to a self” (62) What is bewilder- 
ing to an American reader is the contrived reasoning which brings the author 
to the conclusion just quoted. Lack of precise definitions is but one of the 
faults of the argumentation. The use of such terms as “logical structure of 
reality” and “logical unities of reality’ ’~especially when these “unities” are 
“knowledge,” “volition, “self-ness,’ “temporality, and when the structure is 
the interrelation of these unities—can hardly be meaningful to an American 
reader who has come to use the term “logical” in a much more rigidly defined 
sense. Also, the metaphysical thesis that the “logical structure of reality” 1S 
opposed to a coextensive “ontic structure of reality” consisting of interacting 
“ontic unities of reality, and that both structures are “two intersecting 
orders” of one and the same “total reality,’ (13) needs at least further 
clarification. 

To be sure, the author himself regards this book as essentially only a 
project. Perhaps one ought to let it go at that and await further development 
But to this reviewer at least the project itself seems futile and barren. 


W. H. WerKMesstrR 
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Turovor Lirr. By Paul Vogel. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1955. pp. 54. 
DM 4.80. 


This little book is intended to honor Theodor Litt on his seventy-fifth 
birthday, December 27, 1955. After giving us a brief sketch of Litt’s per- 
sonality, the author discusses Litt the philosopher and educationalist. In the 
major section of the book, which is devoted to Litt’s philosophy, we are first 
given a brief account of Litt’s relation to Kant, Herder, Hegel, Husserl, 
Heidegger, and others; then Litt’s own philosophy is outlined in about thirty 
pages. The book concludes with a bibliography of Litt’s writings, listing a 
total of fifty-eight titles of books and monographs. The author has not 
attempted to give us a critical evaluation of Litt’s work. As an elementary 
introduction to, and a first glimpse of, the life work of one of Germany’s 
oustanding thinkers, the little book may be of some service; but it is hardly 
more than a “teaser’’ W. H.W. 


Geschichte der Philosophie. Vols. U1 & 1V. By Wilhelm Capelle. Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1954. pp. 132; 131. DM 2.40 ea. 


These two small volumes complete Professor Capelle’s History of Greek 
Philosophy to the first century of our era in an enlarged second edition. 
Volume III has the subtitle Vom Tode Platons bis zur Alten Stoa, and 
Volume IV, Ven der Alten Stoa bis zum Eklektizismus im 1. Jahrhundert ~ 

Chr. As are the first two volumes in this series, so also are these two conclud- 
ing volumes especially recommended to readers of German, and to graduate 
students preparing to take examinations to qualify for a reading knowledge 

of German. They give excellent condensed expositions of the leading Greek 
philosophers of the period they cover. D. S. RoBiInson 


Bethany College 


Aux Sources de lExistentialisme: Max Stirner. By Henri Arvon. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1954. pp. 185. 600 fr. 


The rediscovery of Hegel and Hegelianism in post-liberation France has 
also produced the present volume on Max Stirner whose “ego and his own” 
can be considered the dialectical antithesis to Hegel’s “absolute idea!” Com- 
pletely depersonalized in Hegel, as well as in Old- and Young-Hegelianism, 
human consciousness violently emphasized its individuality, its peculiarity, 
and even its “uniqueness” in the philosophy of Johann Caspar Schmidt, 
known under the pseudonym Max Stirner. 

When The Ego and his Own, Stirner’s only significant book, appeared 
in Germany in 1845, it met with sensational success but soon passed into 
oblivion. Henri Arbon recalls the ups and downs of Stirner’s work in the 
appreciation of the public. He reminds us of the renewed interest in 
Stirner’s work after Nietzsche had proclaimed his idea of the superman. 
Arvon denies any influence of Stirner’s cold-blooded Ego on Nietzsche's 
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Dionysian Zarathustra. Nietzsche probably never read Stirner. At present 
it is not only the new interest in the Young-Hegelians which makes us recon- 
sider their dialectical counterpart Stirner; it is also Stirner, the father of 
atheistic existentialism, who is awakened to a new life. 

“Revolution and revolt must not be considered as meaning the same’ 
wrote Stirner, and a hundred years later Camus reaffirmed this thesis in his 
book L’homme révolté. There Camus speaks of Stirner’s “splendid egoism 
of the stars’’ Arvon calls Stirner’s book a “first sketch” of Camus’ The Rebel, 
but in the reviewer's opinion a deep abyss separates the two works. While 
Camus insists that in the revolt a single man always stresses his solidarity 
with other men by showing that there is something in man worth defending. 
Stirner’s revolt denies any solidarity with others and only aims at the 
elevation of the single self at the cost of others. 

The dogmas of Stirner’s bible of egoism are well known. He says, “To 
me nothing is more worth than I. | am entitled to everything whic h I have 
the power to get. I have the right to overthrow Zeus, Jehovah, God—if | 
can do it—for I am the only source of all right. Outside me there is no 
right” “Might goes for right, and rightfully. All the powers which try to 
dominate the Ego—God, mankind, the fatherland, nature, spirit, justice, 

value, truth are nothing but ‘obsessional ideas’ which I myself have created. 
I must take them back into my hands and dispose of them at will!” 

What was the life of the “titanic” man who, with these theses, defied 
all the powers in the world? The most miserable life, Arvon tells us. His 
marriage a failure, his career as a teacher a failure, the success of his book 
without consequences for him. So the philosopher Stirner became a milk- 
man and twice went to jail for debts. Finally this thinker, who defiantly 
had proclaimed the divinity of his spiritual Fgo, was killed at the age of 
forty-eight by the sting of a mosquito. 

The most interesting part of Arvon’s book is the one in which he tries 
to show that Stirner’s most important contribution to modern thought was 
not his alleged influence on Bakunin’s anarchism but his influence on Marx, 
In calling forth Marx’s criticism Stirner’s book forced the founder of scien- 
tific socialism to break completely with Feuerbach’s humanism and to 
abandon any moral interpretation of Communism. Arvon accuses Friedrich 
Engels, in his very instructive book Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of 
Classical German Philosophy, to have “veiled” and even “falsified” the true 
historical process of the origin of dialectical materialism by minimizing 
Stirner’s influence on Marx. This is a very serious accusation. The major 
part of Marx-Engels’ book Die deutsche Ideologie presents, under the ironic 
title Sankt Max, a thorough, caustic criticism of Stirner’s philosophy. Written 
almost entirely by Marx, this work was published only in 1932. In the 
reviewer's copy of Die deutsche Ideologie, published in East Berlin in 1953, 
the critique of Stirner’s The Ego and his-Own fills not less than 371 pages. 
The extent of this writing, as well as its contents, seems to corroborate 
Arvon’s contention that at least some basic positions of historical materialism 
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—such as the definition of the subjective pole of reality as the “concrete 
human activity” and the overcoming of the antithesis materialism-idealism 
~were conquered by Marx in his polemics against Stirner. 

While this demonstration of Arvon’s could be an important contribution 
to the history of Marxism, the author says little to clarify Stirner’s influence 
on modern existentialism. He omits stressing the parallelism between the 
positions of Stirner, Nietzsche, and Sartre on values—all three seeing in the 
Fgo the source of all values. He (with Buber) only places Stirner beside 
Kierkegaard as the two great “liberators” of the Ego. Arvon concludes by 
asking, “Christian Existentialism recognizes itself in Kierkegaard. Will 
Atheistic Existentialism continue to ignore Stirner?” (178) Perhaps Arvon 
could further this aim by writing a new book, achieving what the present 
work—so valuable in many other respects—only announces in its title. 
California Institute of Technology ALFRED STERN 


L’Ombre de Dieu, (The Shadow of God.) By Etienne Souriau, Presses Uni- 
versitaire de France, Paris, 1955, pp. 376. 1200 fr. 


More than ever before, the author of the present work holds, man is occupied 
with himself and the central and pre-eminent problem of philosophy today 
is whether or not he can realize and fulfil himself by and through his own 
inner forces without external aid. For centuries this problem has been implied 
in the discussions of theodicy and emerges in the attempts to grasp and define 
the relations between man and God. More specifically the questions arising 
are: Does man’s difficulty with himself arise from his nature as discovered 
empirically in the world or from it as a divine creation, an idea in the mind 
of God, not yet fallen from its own failure (that is, as a result of its own free 
choice) ? Does the true destiny of man depend or not upon conditions estab- 
lished decisively by God and decreed by him as the conditions of health? 
Are the necessary powers of accomplishment possessed by man even when 
he is deprived of divine aid or is it indispensable in the form of grace? The 
idea of God may be conceived as a myth of pragmatic utility, but such a 
conception may come too close to falsehood and thus compromise the 
ultimate success of man’s effort. And the question remains as to why the 
myth proved efficacious. Modern philosophers for the most part avoid the 
use of the word God and in reality no longer believe in his existence. (7) 
Then the question arises as to whether Christian ideology lies within or 
without philosophy? Is there a Christian philosophy? Such questions perhaps 
cannot be answered categorically, but they may be examined with “phi 
losophical vigilance; that is critically, until the implications are brought out. 
Does one have the option of choice in the matter? Option or choice has been 
accepted in philosophy under three headings: Cartesian or chance; Pascalian 
or the pragmatic; and Blondelian or existentialist, that is, value inhering in 
the option itself. The so-called “Pascalian wager” is developed at length. 
The major question is further discussed as to how far man can go aided or 
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unaided and many parallels are drawn between the believer and the agnostic. 

In fact the subject is approached from just about all relevant angles. 
Perhaps the final word may be to recognize a spiritual quality of man’s 
life called “sublime?” This quality is recognized even in the tragic situation 
of war when the combatant hesitates to destroy a great work of art belong- 
ing to all humanity. It is seen in the life of the individual wherein strictly 
carnal passions and desires are transmuted into man’s loftiest aspirations and 
activities. (The use of the word sublimated by Freudian psychology in this 
connection is interesting.) There is no one exclusive avenue of approach to 
the sublime. The strongest believer must recognize the carnal origin of many 
of his actions, while the agnostic may be spiritually well advanced. Possibly 
the whole discussion may be summed up in the thought that spiritual re ality 
can never be completely confined in specific formuiations, dogmas, or beliefs. 

M.M.T. 


La Conscience Concrete (Concrete Consciousness). By Pantaleo Carabellese. 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne, Paris, 1955, pp. 218. 540 fr. 


Pantaleo Carabellese (1877-1948) was a distinguished professor of philosophy 
in various institutions of high rank in Italy and the author of many books and 
articles in the field. His editors and translators say that his work has not been 
entirely unknown in France as M. M.-F. Sciacca, professor at the Univ ersity 
of Genoa, has referred to him in two works which were translated into 
French. The French reader thus has had some opportunity to form an " 
of his Ontologisme Critique of which the present volume is an anthology. 
makes no attempt to present a complete study of the thought of Car: non 
but rather to give the French.reader an opportunity to read from the texts 
themselves. In fact the selections have been made with this purpose in mind. 
There has been further no attempt to present Carabellese’s system as a com- 
plete expression of his personal philosophy, but rather his major conceptual 
formulations. He desired above everything else an Italian philosophy, which 
he believed to be an ontological philosophy, and drew upon all the great 
philosophers of Italy who preceded him. In stressing the evidence for an 
ontological demand, he wished to prove its originality as against the neo- 
Hegelianism which then ruled in Italy principally through the work of Croce 
and Gentile. He felt that he could correct the absolute idealism of the latter 
at the same time that he developed the Hegelian philosophy in his own way. 
The error of Carabellese, however, lay in his failing to see the importance of 
the phenomenological problem just as Hegel had fallen into the opposite 
excess and established pure, dialectic opposition as the foundation of 


philosophy. M.M.T. 


Be Nor Arraiw. By Emmanuel Mounier. Harper and Bros., N.Y., 1955. 
Pp. XXvVii-203. $3.50. 

Leslie Paul, who wrote the introduction for this work, calls attention to the 

political situation in France which lies behind the outlook of Mounier. Unlike 
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Britain and America, France felt the tremors produced during World War i 
by Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, which became the “bible” of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia. There was a crude traditional fear of rezzriers, 
trampling the weak in their frantic stampede to maintain themselves. There 
had been the Commune, terror and counter-terror with more than a hundred 
thousand victims, the Dreyfus case, the battlefields of three wars, crowned 
by traitors “for patriotic reasons,’ and traitors for Marxist reasons. In this 
milieu Mounier was called to do yeoman service with the underground, with 
France under the heavy heel of an unse rupulous enemy. 

Leslie Paul declares that to him it is “not nesinecerse ‘le that had he lived 
Mounier would have broken free both of Marxism and existentialism and 
less eclectic kind?’ (xxiii) Unfortunately for the world he was cut short in 
a notable career, the victim of suffering and labor. One cannot but feel that 
his work was weakened by the feeling that he must modify his expression to 
keep the mildly “left” from going stock and barrel over to Communism. 
This he expressed at one time in a letter to the reviewer. He was thus led 
into a derogation of his own solid philosophy opposing absolutism of every 
kind, as well as a derogation of “American capitalism” based on misunder- 
standing and ignorance, which could only grieve and alienate friendly 
Americans who cannot forget the nameless graves of thousands of Americans 
in France. 

One must, however, do homage to a brave heart that did much and also 
suffered much. Attention must be called to a slip that appears on page 100 
where the phrase “Ye shall be as Gods’ by which Satan tempted our first 
parents in Eden is ascribed to Jesus. R.T. F. 


Etudes de Philosophie Antique. By Emile Bréhier. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1955, pp. Xxiv-311. 300 fr. 


That nearly all of modern philosophy in the western world has its roots in 
the philosophy of Greece is now a commonplace, but, if one were to be 
asked precisely how and where the evidences of the ancient philosophy and 
its influence are to be found in modern thought, the question would not be 
so easy to answer. The present volume is made up of a series of articles and 
lectures presented by the author at various times and places and designed to 
trace specifically the influence of the ancient philosophers upon their modern 
successors. The late Emile Bréhier has been known principally as a historian 
of philosophy, but he feels that it is the history of philosophy that gives the 
most exact idea of philosophy itself and in any case he is always seeking the 
essence of philosophy in its purest form. Philosophy is not, however, a 
system of thought, but rather a progress, it is not a point of arrival, but 
rather a way and a passage, an essential process of the human spirit. The 
great philosophers taken separately seem to have created majestic landmarks 
but taken together are seen to have given direction to the thinking 

humanity rather than doctrines, although there is still something durable and 
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essential in their work, The author says: “The history of philosophy is for 
me primarily one of spiritual initiatives, and secondarily one of traditions; 
where it is fixed, :* dies?’ (7) “It is thus that I have alw ays opposed scientism, 
roma..ticism, traditionalism, and even ev ery Christian philosophy” (9) The 
very attempts to define and clarify philosophy have stifled it. 

Thus the author has given in the first section of the book his conception 
of philosophy and the place of Greek thought in general in civilization. From 
then on he deals with specific ideas and theories, many of his chapters being 
critic! analyses of important, previous studies of the well-known figures 
and so-called schools of the ancient period, but always bringing out the 
permanent contribution. For example, in discussing Cicero's De Officiis he 
says, “Thus there is outlined in the second and first centuries before our era 
a humanism whose essential traits have marked our western civilization?’ 
(134) The “theory of values” of the Stoics still throws light on the subject. 
Their self- identity of the individual through all changes is central to modern 
personalism. The Stoic Logos, the Christian Word, and the ( ‘artesian Reason 
constitute the intimate structure of the history ‘of the West. The Logos 
inspires the sage to accept and resign himself to the world; the Christian 
Word frees man from the world in order to direct him supernaturally to 
God, the Cartesian Reason invites man to act humanly with an effective and 
freely accepted activity. Some conclusions concerning the ancient world 
are amazing in their pertinence to modern thinking. The author says (some- 
what condensed and paraphrased): The intimate union of creative power 


and the critical spirit, such is the ideal of the Greeks. Is not this union also 
the soul of our civilization? It is not difficult to create, that is, to abandon 
one’s self to the imagination. It is not difficult to criticize after a work is 
finished. The difficulty is to unite creation and criticism, imagination and 
judgment, enthusiasm and composure. But great works are thus created. And 
: is the Greeks who have made possible and fruitful this mastery of the self. 

21) He also points out: The problem which troubled the spirits at the close 


: the ancient world was that of discovering an intelligible reality superior 
to the world of sense to which the soul might have access and where it could 
find peace, repose, and happiness. What is this intelligible life; what are the 
different forms of its essential unity; how does one come to participate in it 
—these are the questions which disturb Christians and pagans alike, the 
questions which the Gnostics of the second century, Plotinus in the third, 
and the Christian dogmatists in the fourth tried to solve. (218) Perhaps we 
are no as far along as we think we are. Of the book as a whole perhaps it 
is not necessary to say that its scholarship, clarity, and beauty of style are 
what one expects from the pen of Emile Bréhier. M.M.T. 
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No living philosopher surpasses Ralph Tyler Flewel- 
ling in his noble dedication to, and ric hly competent 
exposition of, the philosophy of the profound dignity 
of the human soul. This dignity, however, is not of or 
by the human soul in itself, but in its being the living 
image of God. Thus, humanism and theism are fused 
in creative union in Flewelling’s Personalism. One 
cannot escape the reflection that this philosophy finds 
its twin expression, among the philosophies of twen- 
tieth-century Western man, in Albert Schweitzer’s 
principle of “reverence for life’ 

In this new work is found a unique fusion of the 
implications of science, international politics, Chris- 
tian theism, and personalistic philosophy. The result is 
a book which is both disturbing and inspiring to read; 
it is stamped on its every page with the hallmark of 
the Christian thinker—namely, short-range pessimism 
about man’s situation, combined with long-range 
optimism. It is at once realistic idealism, and idealistic 
realism. This book appeals at every level: it is intel- 
lectually dynamic, passionately moral. prophetically 
clairvoyant. spiritually redemptive. Flewelling loves 
man, truth, and God with all his heart, his will, and 
his mind! His words vibrate with faith, insight, and 
love. It is a book of total appeal. $3.25 
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